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Ir is a strange thing that such a work as this 
should be published in these days. ‘Therein is nei- 
ther conceit, nor absurdity, nor vulgarity, nor affec- 
tation, nor cant, nor fashion, nor mysticism, nor sen- 
timentality, which we take to be a pretty complete 
catalogue of the springs of popularity in modern 
literature, Neither is there any strength of imagi- 
nation or depth of reflection ; but there are too very 


. . . . “ * } 
scarce things in our times—humour and simplicity. 


The author has thought it no harm to write down 
such men and things as one views every day, and he 
has a happy knack of seeing and representing what 
is ridiculous in the spectacle. Very common-place 
people, in very common-place situations, speak and 
act divers common-places, and yet the reader is 
amused; for stupidity is always amusing, provided 
one can have as much or as little of it as one pleases. 
Effort, not mediocrity, is the great source of the 
tiresome in books: futile attempts at being fine, by 
people whose minds nature made true huckabuck, (the 
authors of ‘ Flirtation’ for instance, or Crockford’s !) 
are the things which grate upon our tastes and feelings, 
but we can glide easily enough over the cheerful in- 
anities of a * Briefless Barrister’ or ‘ Truckleborough 
Hall.’ Were we to venture from this book to pre- 
dicate any thing of the author, (a thing not always 
safe,) we might say that he possesses a very’ acute 
but somewhat narrow understanding, unable to take 
a comprehensive view of the whole of any system, 
but very skilful in detecting the errors and incon. 
gruities of its parts; discerning and pointiny out 
good humouredly the laughable side of human na- 
ture, without the desire or the capacity for going 
deeply into it. As it is, he attempts little, but suc- 
ceeds, and gives us the same kind of pleasure that 
Dutch painters do; not from the selection of objects, 
for one can see them every day, but the fidelity 
with which he has represented them. 

Our sole complaint against him, is on the ground 
of his plots, if plots they can be called, where no 
more incidents are introduced than occur ordinarily 
in the lives of gentlemen in easy circumstances, yet 
these few are ill connected and improbable. We 
shall, therefore, not trouble our readers with a weary 
and unprofitable abridgment of them, but proceed at 
Once to give some specimens of our author's talent 
for description. 
entitled ‘Second Thoughts are Best,’ and treating of 
a young gentleman reclaimed from wild vagaries 
about the evils of civilisation and human perfectibi- 
lity, to that incarnation of weakness and timidity, ‘a 
moderate man,’ by the simple remedies of a dull 
friend and pretty mistress. 

With this friend, the hero, Frederic Stratton, is 
introduced to the weekly conversazione of a would- 
be-wise old gentleman, under the auspices of some 
such person as ourselves, a small writer and reviewer. 
Of this symposium the description runs as follows : 


* Without following Hartley and Frederick Stratton 
through their morning’s ramble, we meet them at Mr. 
Riddieton’s conversazione in the evening. ‘They went 
there together; the spectacle was new to them both. 
They were both prepared.with looks, and thoughts, and 
words of wisdom. They were admitted by two tall, 
tawdry, polite, insolent footmen. Others of the party 
came at the same time; and these others also looked 
wise. The rooms were yery full, and there was hardly 
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standing-room to be had near the pier-glasses. They 
neither of them dared to talk common-place, even to ano- 
ther ; they scarcely thought commos-place ; in short, 
they did not know what to think or what to say. They 
moved slowly about the rooms, and looked at the com- 
pany; and they saw several young gentlemen very 
smartly dressed, and manifestly conscious that they were 
so; and these young gentlemen waiked about with their 
hats under their arms, ever and anon poking their fingers 
through their hair. Frederick Stratton thought for a 
moment that they had come to the wrong house ;_ but his 
embarrassraent was relieved by meeting at last with The- 
odore Clarke avd the celebrated Spratt. Theodore Clarke 
was never so welcome as at this moment; and the four 
| clustered together, and their conversaxione began as fol- 
lows ; not, perhaps, much worth recording, but quite as 
| good as the major part of that which composed the then 
| existing buzz. ‘ 
* ** How long have you heen here ?”” 

** Oh, not long.” 

* ** There’s nobody come yet.” 

* ** Who is expected ?” 

* &* Can’ say.” 

‘** Do you think that Silversides will be here ?” 

** No doubt he will, but he always comes late.” 

* Who is that with his hands behind him, in black, 
a stout man, wears powder ?”” 

** ‘That is Ri n Wnself: have not you been in- 

troduced 2? Game, I'll introduce you.” 
| * The party were moving fur the purpose, when Silver- 
| sides himself entered the room, and bustled up to Mr. 
Riddleton, and the major part of the multitude urged 
their steps that way. And Silversides nodded to one, and 
shook hands with another, ay, with a great many; and 
he shrugged up his shoulders and looked pieased, and the 
whole party seemed quite alive. Then Silversides rub- 
bed his hands, and then he took out his snuff-box, and 
so many fingers and thumbs were tlirust into it, that it 
appeared as if he would not have any left for himself. 
And Silversides, having returned his snuff-box to his 
pocket, said in a half-whisper to Riddleton, 
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*** Flave you heard any thing to-day from —— ? 
‘Mr. Riddleton seemed to understand him, and an- 
swered, * Oh, yes; that’s all settled.” 
** Tam glad of it,” replied Silversides ; and then, in 
a-louder tone, as if for the instruction of the rest of the 
| company, he added, ** [t is a pleaswnt thing to get rid of 
| an unpleasant business.” 





* At which those of the company who knew Mr. Sil- 
| yersides laughed, because they could sce the wit of it; 
| and those who did not know him, did not langh, because 
they could not see the wit of it. Moving towards a sofa, 
| Mr. Silversides then took a seat; and Frederick Stratton 
| observing that he was a person of some consequence in 
| the estimation of the party, endeavoured to get near 
enough to him to hear and protic by his conversation. 
But, in order to profit by a wise man’s wisdom, it is ne- 
cessary to believe him to be a wise man; and in order to 
speak with confidence, it is necessary to believe tnat one 
shall be heard with deference. ‘T'he latter requisite Mr. 
Silversides had in abundance ; but in the former, Frede- 
rick Stratton was sadly deficient: for he took nothing for 
granted, save and except his own peculiar crotchets and 
theories. The party that was clustered round Silversides 
was evidently expecting something brilliant. And one 
of the party began to talk about Lord Byron; for in those 
days every body talked about him. The question appa- 
rently started was the secret of poetical impression. 

** Tt certainly is not in poetry,”’ said Silversides. 
* * Do you intend,” said a young gentleman, who was 
leaning over the end of the sofa, ** to atfirm that poetry, 








as poetry, will not force its own way to public approba- 
tion ?” 

** T do,” answered Silversides. ‘* Pure poetry, like 
virgin gold, requires something of an alloy to fit it for 
public use. The poetical alloy is of various kinds. 
Sometimes harmony and beauty of cadence, sometimes 
religion, sometimes scandal, sometimes sensuality,— 
*twould be invidious to give instances.” 

*** But which of these is the alloy which gives popu- 
larity to Lord Byron's poetry ?” 

** None of these,” replied Silversides: ‘* I should ra« 
ther incline to say that the popularity of Lord Byron 
proceeds from his thoroughly English feelings.” 

*** You are joking.” 

*** No; Lam as serious as ever [ was in my life.” 

*** That you may be, and yet not mean what you 
say.” 

* Silversides laughed, for he liked that compliment, 
and pursued: “1 am indeed serious. I think Lord 
Byron thoroughly English. Does not he grumble most 
gloriously ? Is there not in all his verses a fine and no- 
ble spirit of discontent and peevishness? Does he not 
rail in good set terms against clouds and fogs and dumps; 
and is it not the glory of an Englishman to be highly 
susceptible of the influences of dull weather 2? Lord 
Byron, again, has all the English pride of rank, and all 
the English frampish impatience of authority ; railing 
against kings with all his might, yet manifestly proud of 
that distinction of title which has its existence only where 
kings are cultivated. Lord Byron, again, is English in 
his love of solitude, and ia his effurts to make the groans 
of his solitude reach the ear of society. Lord Byron, 
again, is English inasmuch as he raves about ancient 
Greece in a style which can only be learned and imbibed 
in an English public school. These are the circumstances 
which give an impetus to his popularity. I don’t deny 
his genius; y don’t question it; I don't doubt it. I 
merely say, It is not the essence of poetry, but it is the 
accident, which gives it popularity and power. ‘The ac- 
cident will not do without the essence, nor the essence 
without the accident.” 

* When Silversides had finished this harangue, he hap- 
pened to turn his eyes towards Frederick Stratton, who 
had been one of his most attentive auditors, and Frederick 
felt himself almost as muct invited as he was inclined to 
speak. He therefore said, ** I have been accustomed to 
regard Lord Byron as a citizen of the world, without 
prejudices or partialities, except that he felt somewhat 
disgusted with the intense nationality of the inglish 
people.” 

¢% He fecls that nationality, I believe, as strongly as 
any one; and he knows that without the sympattiy of the 
English nation he is no:hing ; for it is only by the Eng- 
lish that he can be thoroughly understood, aud his poetry 
heartily enjoyed, I don’t find fault with him for grum- 
bling and railing—that is part of his inspiration, whereby 
he makes himself agreeable. ‘There is, 
more circumstance by which he has strongly lid hold of 
the public sympathy ; that circumstance is, to use a ta- 


however, one 


miliar phrase, a bit of gossip, a laying open of domestic 
and personal matters. Himself is in his poetry ; and 
whether under the character of Childe Harold he desigos 
to draw his own portrait or not, it is very evident that he 
has a strong fellow-feeling with the Chilte; and by 
means of his minor poes, compared with Childe Harold, 
much of his own personal history may be inferred. And 
there is nothing in the world that men love so wellas a 
bit of gossip. Even in the daily newspapers, the editors 
of which understand the public taste exceedingly well, how 
minutely attentive are they to giving all that they possi- 
bly can of the private history of such, as are by any acci- 
dent held up to public gaze. Ifa loving couple in St. 
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Giles’s are had up toa public office, for the magisterial 
rectification of any domestic grievance, the whole particu- 
Jars are recorded for the edification of the public. But 
the higher the rank, the greater the interest that is taken 
in the thoughts, words, and deeds recorded of them. 
What can be a more tempting title than ** private me- 
moirs?” It is not, perhaps, every individual who could 
make his private memoirs interesting; but I do verily 
believe, if almost any individual bearing a title of nobi- 
lity, or in any manner distinguished from the Smiths, 
Browns, Greens, and Jacksons, of the multitudinous 
world, were to write his own private history, and record 
his family quarrels, and publish his love-letters, he would 
find myriads of readers.”’ 

* Frederick and the rest of the party listened very pa- 
tiently, for Mr. Silversides was always listened to with 
much deference. Frederick, however, when an interval 
was allowed him to speak, said, ** But is it not an evil 
that such an idle curiosity should exist, and that there 
should not be a more comprehensive and extensive feeling 
for the welfare of society ?” 

*** I think not,” said Silversides: ‘* I am of opinion 
that there can be no general sympathies antecedent to 
particular ones. The good feelings of the mind are gra- 
dually developed—charity begins at home ; it is only 
wrong that it too frequently ends where it ought to begin. 
If any man imagines that, without any home affections, 
he can have an affection for society at large, 1 think he 
mistakes. I wish no harm to the people of China, or to 
the copper-coloured Indians ; but I cannot, in the natur 
of things, have the same sympathy with them, as I have 
with people whom I see and converse with every day.” ’ 
—Pp. 210—220. 


The hero, at atime when his course of true love 
does not run too smooth, has been taken to a police 
office, on a ridiculous charge of robbing a pantry, 
with some gypsies whom he had joined in his days 
of extravagance. The charge is of course dismissed, 
but he remains in fear of cutting a figure in the 
Nawspapers. 

‘With this unpleasant anticipation, Frederick took 
leave of his friend, and passed another sleepless night. 
He was not, however, then, as he had been on the pre- 
ceding night, in a state of mental abstraction ; but he 
was all night long most miserably occupied in thinking 
and imagining every thing that was vexatious and annoy- 
ing. Meditation after meditation ran muddling through 
his mind, but he could not fix his thoughts to any one 
definite purpose, or pursue any rational train of reflec- 
tion. Morning, however, came, in spite of his teeth ; 
and it was Sunday morning. 

* Leaving his hotel long before church-time, the young 
man walked through many narrow streets, without much, 
if any, definite purpose or pursuit. There was nothing 
to interrupt him in his progress, or to attract his attention, 
till he was forced to step off the footpath to pass a crowd 
of tadpole politicians, who were congregated round the 
half-closed windows of a cabbage and oyster-shop, pe- 
rusing the contents of the placards, which announced the 
attractive wonders, and wonderful attractions of the Sun- 
day newspapers. Frederick, with the feeling so natural 
to Englishmen to look at that which others are looking at, 
made a slight pause, and, by means of a figure rather 
taller than most of the gapers, he contrived to catch a 
glimpse of some of these announcements. There did he 
find that one paper urged its claim to patronage by virtue 
of an essay on gratitude, a curious case of crim. con., 
two horrid murders, and a profound critique on the per- 
formance of the dog Carlo, at Sadler’s Wells. From 
another, he learned that the public might be informed, 
for the small charge of eightpence, that the nation was 
completely ruined, and that things could not goon so 
much longer. But that which seemed the most attractive 
of all, was a paper announcing that, 


¢* THE SCAVENGER of this day contains, 


* A complete show up of the —— system.’—‘ Another 
hit at Lord F——.’°—* Dukes and Duchesses, or a peep 
behind the curtain.’—* A bit of blood, or a royal and 
noble row in —— street.’—* Lady C—— in the wrong 
box.’—* The Gentleman Gypsey, or the Methodist Par- 
son with three Aliases.—Take care of your pantries !” 

* People talk of sinking in the earth when they are ex- 
ceedingly shocked, fluttered, or flabbergasted at any sud- 





den and mortifying intelligence ; but in London it is no 
easy matter to sink into the earth, except where the streets 
are Macadamized,—and in those days th ywere not so. 
Frederick, therefore, did not a:tempt to sink into the 
earth, though he almost thought he could. He moved 
on, and though he was pretty familiar with Johnson's 
Dictionary and Dilworth’s Spelling-book, he could not 
recollect any words at all capable of expressing the feel- 
ing which at that moment oppressed him. Shakspeare 
somewhere has it, ** Give sorrow words”—that is within 
the compass of possibility; but for such indignation as 
Frederick Stratton then felt, words must be made, there 
are none that can be given. Could he, at that moment, 
have seen the foul collector of the garbage of scandal and 
calumny, and if the reptile had not been too filthy to 
touch, jand too disgusting to approach, he would have 
crushed him. 

* It is difficult to say what effect his indignation and 
other feelings might have produced upon him, had he not 
found some little vent for these emotions by meeting with 
Theodore Clarke. It was rather early for Theodore to 
be abrcad ; but the truth is, that with him it was, more 
properly speaking, late on Saturday night, than early on 
Sunday morning ; for he had been spending the evening 
with some of his ingenuous, and ingenious, and high- 
spirited friends, and he was now walking about to refresh 
himself. He was always most happy to see his good 
friend Stratton, and, on the present occasion, Frederick 
was not sorry to see him. 

*** You seem disturbed," said Mr. Clarke; ** have you 
met with any misfortune ?” 

* * Disturbed !”’ answered Frederick, with great energy, 
and in an attitude almost theatric ; ** come with me.” 

* He grasped Theodore’s arm with as much force as if 
it had been Theodore’s habit to leave the company of his 
friends unbidden ; then he dragged him, or rather ap- 
peared to drag him—for Theodore was not unwilling to 
follow him—to the cabbage and oyster-shop, where he 
had seen the placards concerning the matters contained in 
the Sunday newspapers. 

* * Look there !’’ said Frederick ; *¢ read that, and you 
will not wonder that I look disturbed.” 

* Theodore read it, and calmly replied, ** Well! and 
what of that ?"” 

** What of that ?”? echoed the young gentleman : 
** why, don’t you see that it alludes to me ?” 

* * Very clearly,”’ answered Theodore; ‘* but I cannot 
see why you need to disturb yourself about that; you 
ought to be gratified with the compliment: it intimates 
that you are a person of some consideration in society ; 
that you have some sense of honour and feeling of decency 
about you; and that you are also a person of property.” 

** Upon my word, Clurke, you are very amusing. 
Now, will you have the goodness to explain yourself, if 
you have any meaning at all in what you have been say- 
ing ?” 

* «© T have a meaning, and I will explain myself to you. 
That paper would never take the trouble to calumniate 
you, and to show you up, as the phrase is. unless you had 
some degree of consideration in society, and some friends 
who might be annoyed by the exposure. Moreover, if 
you were a worthless and contemptible fellow, and had 
no regard for your character, or if you were so poor that 
you could not pay for a recantation, then you would be 
let alone. Only send a contradiction of the story, with a 
little enclosure—only don’t write money-letter on the out- 
side; it will be all right next week.” 

* &* Next week !” replied Frederick ; ** but in the mean 
time what mischief may result from it in the course of 
this week ?” 

* & Very little,’ replied Clarke: ‘** there is scarcely one 
person in a thousand that believes the calumnious tales 
which are published in that paper; that is, among re- 
spectable people.” 

¢ * But that paper has an immense circulation.” 

‘ 6 T know it has: it may be found in all the dirty pot- 
houses in Wapping, and in all the gin-shops in St. 
Giles’s.” 

‘ s* Gracious heaven !” said Frederick ; ** what a world 
we live in!” 

*** Yes,” answered Theodore Clarke, with mock so- 
lemnity ; ** and so did our fathers before us, and so do all 
our friends and neighbours with us.” ’—Vol. 2, pp. 280 





This description is good, always excepting that a 
paper like the ‘Scavenger’ has more circulation in 
the squares of the West than in the pot-houses of 
Wapping and Saint Giles. 


From the second story our limits allow but of one 
extract that strikes us as excellent. It relates to the 
common-place son of an old Whig baronet, who 
suddenly finds himself neglected by his mistress in 
favour of a more agreeable man: 


* Mr. Robert Oldham being for the most part resident 
in the country, and having very little society at home, 
was exceedingly well pleased with the amusement which 
he found in paying his addresses to Miss Franklin; and 
if he had no other reason to love her, he might have been 
prompted by a spirit of gratitude for her causing the time 
to pass away not wearisomely. Lady Oldham was not 
much of a companion for her son, seeing that she was so 
industrious as to be always working, and her work being 
of a nature ‘to render it necessary that she should count 
the stitches, took up the whole of her attention, so that 
she had not leisure to speak and scarcely leisure to listen, 
certainly not leisure to understand what she heard. If 
occasionally, during the piscatorial absence of the worthy 
baronet, it happened that the young gentleman, for his 
mother’s amusement, took up some book to read, he soon 
grew tired of his task, for he found that he was only read- 
ing to the table, and during the whole process he heard 
the whisper of one, two, three, four, five, six, &c. Now, 
one, two, three, four, five, six, may be all very true and 
very important, but it is not pleasant to hear those words 
everlastingly muttered while one is reading aloud. 

*It was therefore very agreeable to Mr. Robert Old- 
ham to have the occupation of paying his addresses to 
Miss Franklin; any other young lady would have an- 
swered the purpose quite as well, and would have stood 
quite as good a chance of winning the young gentleman's 
heart, but Miss Franklin was nearest. Miss Trevannion 
was there too, but then she was reserved and distant, and 
it would have been too much trouble for Mr. Robert Old- 
ham to pay his addresses to her; and lazy folks, who are 
at a loss for employment, like that employment to be as 
easy as possible. The occasional pettishness and perte 
nesses of Miss Franklin were by no means without their 
interest. The gravity and sobriety of Miss Trevannion 
would not have suited Mr. Robert Oldham, nor would 
he have been able to appreciate the sterling talents and 
fine moral qualities of that young lady ; for he was very 
much of a common-place sort of man, though very re- 
spectable, and passingly, not surpassingly sensible. 

* His character was good so far as it went, but he had 
not much of it. In company he did not say much, but 
what he said was very true and very good : his views were 
not comprehensive ; but what he saw, he saw clearly. 
He had no objection to serve a friend, but he did not like 
to take much trouble about it; he was grateful for a 
kindness as long as he remembered it, and would readily 
enough forgive and forget an injury, if he could find any 
thing else to think about. 

* When at school, he was a very good boy, learned all 
the lessons that were set him, and wrote his exereises very 
neatly ; never lost his shoe-strings, nor tied knots in his 
pocket-handkerchief. At college, he attended prayers 
and lecture:, and looked as grave as if he cared about 
them; nay, farther, it was thought, that if he had been 
so disposed, he might have been a junior optime, but he 
had no ambition to distinguish himself. When he went 
upon the Continent, he moved according to rule, went 
into the best society, saw every thing that every body else 
sees, talked every thing that every body else talks about, 
and never committed himself by gaming or by any other 
species of dissipation. At all that was wonderful he 
looked with as much wonder as he possibly could, and all 
that was beautiful he admired with the utmost of his ca- 
pacity for admiration. All strangers thought that he was 
a man of very agreeable manners, and all his friends pro- 
nounced him to be a very good fellow. He was not very 
lively, nor was he very dull. He had none of that angus 


larity of character or roughness of mind by which some 


are distuinguisbed, and by which they are annoyed in 
passing through life ; but he enjoyed a moral smoothness 
and intellectual rotundity by which he was enabled to 
glide smoothly through the world. 

* He would have been an excellent county member; he 
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would have very quietly pursued the line which might be 
marked out for him by that part of the aristocracy who 
might put him into Parliament. He would not have 
puzzled his constituents by flying in the face of their crot- 
chets, or voting according to his judgment. People do 
not like independent representatives quite so heartily as 
they pretend or imagine. 

* As this was the character of Mr. Robert Oldham, it 
may be easily imagined that he was somewhat disturbed 
by the cruelty of Miss Franklin. To take from him her 
love and his visits, was to take from him every thing for 
which he seemed to live, and for which he seemed adapt- 
ed: it was robbing the bird of its wings, the fish of its 
waters, the cow of her pasture. 

* He was not violently agitated ; he did not clench his 
fists, or tear his hair, or go to bed without his supper; 








but he thought it was very odd, and he said so to himself 


several times after he went up-stairs into his room ; and 
the next morning, when he came down to breakfast, he 
sat still for a minute or two without speaking ; and when 
he did eat, at last, he did not eat much ‘more than two- 
thirds of his usual quantity. Sir Robert and Lady 
Oldham wondered what could be the matter with him. 
Some disappointed lovers drown themselves, but Robert 
Oldham could not think of any thing so absurd. And, 
indeed, if he had been so inclined, he could not conveni- 
ently, for the mill-dam was the only water in the village 
that was deep enough, and his father was always fishing 
there. 

*What he should do he could not possibly tell ; he saw 
no other prospect before him than living single, which 
would be very wearisome, or seeking another love, which 
would be very troublesome. After breakfast he sighed, 
and though he had eaten only two-thirds of his usual 
quantity, yet he took one-third more than the usual time 
to pick his teeth; and was so absent, that he put his 
tooth-pick-case into the wrong pocket, so that after din- 
ner he thought he had lost it."—Pp. 155—161. 
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Synopsis of Practical Perspective, Lineal and Aérial, 
by T. H. Fielding, Teacher of Drawing to the Se- 
nior Classes at the Hon. East Tudia Company's Mi- 
litary Academy. 8vo; Carpenter and Son. Lon- 
don, 1829. 

Ar the present day, when so many works exist by 
which a student is enabled to acquire any knowledge 
he can wish for on the subject of perspective, it may 
seem strange that another book should appear to 
elucidate a science already so fully treated both theo- 
retically and practically ; and we must observe, that 
were the work now before us confined to the deve- 
lopment of practical problems, some apology would 
be necessary fur presenting the public with a per- 
formance on so trite a theme, whatever advantage it 
might possess on the score of consciseness. But the 
work of Mr. Fielding is not of this limited nature ; 
its principal merit consists in some excellent precepts 
for the adaptation of perspective rules, and a short 
treatise on aérial perspective. The latter is a subject 
scarcely mentioned in the hooks hitherto published. 

The problems in the former part of the work, or 
that which treats of linear perspective, are well 
chosen, and though without demonstration, are sufli- 
ciently diversified to enable a person who has gained 
that insight into their principles, which results from 
practice alone, to apply them pretty generally. The 
diagrams are neatly engraved, and if they do not ex- 
hibit much novelty, they have the advantage of being 
on a sufficiently large scale to prevent the confusion 
frequently incident to illustrations of this nature. In 
one respect, however, from an omission of which we 
cannot but complain, many of the plates do not ap- 
pear to be in conformity with one of the fundamental 
rules. The various figures are rightly enough put in 
perspective, but the boundaries of the pictures con- 
taining such representations are not so marked as to 
enable the student to apply with advantage a most 
important principle intended to be inculcated. The 
author says, in his definitions, ‘ the transparent plane 
er picture is always supposed to be placed at right 
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angles with the line that bisects the field of view, or 

the angle made at the eye by the extent of the sub- 

ject or country intended to be represented ;’ in other 

words, that the point of sight should be always in 

the middle of the picture. It need not, however, be 

exactly in the middle, if circumstances require a tri- 

fling removal from that position, but it is indispensa- | 
ble that it be near the middle. Now, in most of the 

plates, this is not clearly shown, and in many cases 

the objects are put in perspective, as they should be, 

if they occupied one side of the picture, but as that is 

not expressed, nor the boundaries of the picture 

marked at all, such plates, we fear, may mislead the 

student, who most likely will consider the centre of 
the perspective figure as the centre of the picture, 

and thus be much embarrassed by observing the 

point of sight far removed from the position, which 

a careful perusal of the preliminary definitions has 

induced him to conceive it should occupy. 

It is to be regretted, that in most works on per- 
spective, the bare rules are delivered without such 
comments, as may enable the learner to make a judi- 
cious choice, either of position or of objects in com- 
posing a drawing. He is thus often disappointed 
with his progress, and from not being aware how 
much attention is necessary in the management of 
perspective rules, he produces distorted representa- 
tions that are obviously improper, while they are, 
nevertheless, proved to be true, by the unquestion- 
able authority of geometrical demonstration. On 





this subject, our author says, 


* In fact, this whole question is resolvable, simply into 
choice of position ; and it can never be conceded to falsify 
mathematical truth, in order to cover the mistakes o¢ 
those, whose duty it is to obviate difficulties by legitimate 
means, rather than in such a manner to sap the first prin- 
ciples of science.’—* The inconvenience sought to be re- 
medied by this attempt to mix up truth and error is, that 
different persons cannot look at the same picture at the 
same time, and see it correct/y representing to all of them, 
that which it professes to represent. ‘This we may ven- 
ture to admit at once, if we go to perfect strictness, as ab- 
solutely impossible where solid body is represented upon 


Hat surface ; but the student in perspective must not be 


perplexed on this account, for although he cannot have an 
absolutely perfect representation for more than one spec- 
tator at a time, he has the same consolation which a ma- 
thematician has in regard to the impossibility of squaring 
the circle, &c., the indefinite approximation to the truth, 
which leaves error so minute, as to be entirely beyond 
the reach of the most acute perception of the human 
senses. This approach to truth is to be gained by a 
longer distance between the station and picture; and al« 
though it will be perfect only to one spectator, yet others 
may view it at the same time, and not feel the error occa- 
sioned by a short distance, either to the right or left, from 
the exact point of view. 

¢ Thus it is evident, that there is nothing startling or 
distorted in perspective but in its exaggerated state; and 
when it is considered that oursight is a perspective instru- 
ment, by which we see all objects perspectively, and in 
no other manner, we cannot but be reconciled to the 
strictest laws of that science, which explain te us the go- 
verning principles of a sénse that affords the purest and 
least alloyed of all our enjoyments.’ 


In the various books on perspective, the represen- 
tations are always supposed to be made on a plane 
perpendicular to the horizon ; and, indeed, in all de- 
tached pictures it is so, for it would be absurd to 
produce a picture so contrived that the spectator 
must view it under an angle to see it to advantage ; 
the consequence of such an arrangement would be, 


‘that it would seem miserably distorted, unless the 


spectator placed himself in a position which no man 
in his senses would choose in viewing a work of art. 
In pictures which decorate the ceilings of buildings 
there are, however, numerous examples of perspec- 
tive representations, where the plane of the picture 
is parallel or inclined to the horizon, or where the 
surface is curved, as in internal domes, cylindrical 
vaulting, &c. This species of decoration is seen in 
many Italian churches, and in some of our own 
public buildings; and where the design is confined 





to figures or objects which allow considerable lati- 
tude in the position of the spectator without much 
distortion, the effect is sometimes tolerable ; but une 
fortunately the painters of old frequently chose to 
represent architectural subjects, such as a supposed 
continuation of the building upwards, by the addi- 
tion of a painted order, or the appearance of a dome 
supported on pilasters painted on the flat ceiling 
which covers a circular cornice. These always ap- 
pear miserably distorted when viewed from any but 
one point, and as there is no reason why the spec- 
tator should stand on one part of the pavement rather 
than another, the general bad effect may be said to 
exhibit the deficiency of the means; and it is much 
to be lamented, that artists of acknowledged reputa- 
tion should have so far mistaken the object of paint- 
ing as to waste their time on such futile attempts at 
illusion, thus converting one of the greatest orna- 
ments of architecture into an absolute deformity. 

We have noticed these deviations from the ordinary 
practice of perspective because we think it extraor- 
dinary that they should not have been mentioned in the 
books treating of that science, since they may occa- 
sionally be useful; and a due consideration of the 
subject would tend to prevent such ill-judged efforts 
as those we have had occasion to censure, 

There is, however, one more species of perspective 
much more general in its application and useful in 
its results, and that is panoramic perspective. The 
art of drawing panoramas has been equally neglected 
by writers, none of whom, as far as we remember, 
have given any instructions on this subject. Inde- 
pendently of the opportunity afforded to military 
men, and travellers in general, of bringing home the 
most satisfactory illustration of the many interesting 
positions in which they are occasionally placed, either 
by the nature of their occupations or their inclination, 
and thus giving to their countrymen a more correct 
notion of distant places than can possibly be conveyed 
by any more limited delineation, there are certain 
other very important considerations which render 
panoramic sketches particularly useful in a military 
as well as ina geographical point of view. These 
sketches can often be taken when want of time, or 
other circumstances, prevent the possibility of making 
an accurate survey. Elevated stations are mostly 
chosen for this purpose, and if the angular distances 
of the various objects are carefully laid down, and 
the real distances expressed as far as can be by the 
aid of aérial perspective, there is already formed 
some portion of a map; and when a series of such 
sketches from different commanding stations are 
made to intersect and explain each other, a more 
correct delineation cannot be produced by any thing 
short of an elaborate survey. The arrangements of 
fortifications, and the appearances of extensive coasts, 
bays, and harbours, may thus be given with but little 
labour; and the latter would form a valuable addition 
to sea-charts, by enabling the mariner to discover his 
position when a doubt unfortunately exists, or to are 
rive-at a safe anchorage in some of the sheltered in- 
lets which abound on mountainous coasts. We are 
aware that outlines of coasts, headlands, &c. are to 
be found in many of the charts and pilot-books al- 
ready published, but they are mostly so very ill- 
executed that we are not surprised at the unfavour- 
able opinion which many nautical persons entertain 
with respect to the general utility of such productions 

We shall-conclude by giving some extracts from 
the ‘ Treatise on Aérial Perspective,’ at the end of 
the volume now before us: 

* Few things add more to the beauty of a composition 
than reflections in water; for as pure water, like the at- 
mosphere, has no coleur of its own, it becomes when tran- 
quil a mirror to every surrounding object. Regard must 
be had to the aérial perspective, colours, &c. when re- 
flected in water, with as much attention to their distances 
as to the colours, ‘&c. of the original objects which give 
the reflections. When there exists the slightest undula» 
tion or ripple, a large admixture of the tints of the sky 
takes place throughout the whole, weakening the power 
of reflection, and gently blending all things together, by 
a magical play and mixture of lights, colours, shades, 
and forms. 
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* When objects are reflected in still water, the depth of 

the reflection will be precisely equal to the height of the 
object reflected, if it be in contact with the water. For 
example, a post standing in water will reflect a length 
equal to its height above it; or an arch, making a true 
semicirele in spanning a rivulet, will with its reflection 
Lecome an entire circle. 

‘In a series of objects placed behind each other, as 
mountains, trees, &c., we may, for the reflection of every 
mountain or other object, suppose the water carried on its 
own level to the central base of the mountain, and from 
this division of the mountain and water lay down its 
whole height for the reflection. Thus, as the plane of 
the water would be constantly retiring in order to arrive 
at the central base of each receding mountain, these lines 
of demarcation would each stand a little higher on the 
picture as the distances of the mountains increased, and 
the reflections of their summits would appear arranged 
invertedly of very different relative depths, when com- 
pared with the heights of the real mountains as seen 
against the sky.” 

The following extracts repeat an important truth 
which must be felt by every landscape painter, 
namely, that the pictorial excellence of a view has 
fri quently but little connexion with the popular idea 
of beautiful scenery. After speaking of the pecu- 
liarly picturesque scenery afforded by barren wastes 
and moors, places of the most unpromising kind, the 
author proceeds: 

* The effect of such pictures is dependent on the due 
arrangement of the aérial perspective ; for we are aware 
by long habit, how many gradations appear in such 
scenery, very often defined by no other means than the 
shadows of clouds, scattered over the country at varied in 
tervals, with degrees of intensity changing according to 
their different distances from the front, and yet which are 
generally adequate tothe purpose of informing us of the 
nature of the ground, by showing the ascents and depres. 
sions of its surface; but if to these be joined the accom- 
panying lights, shadows, and colours produced by the 
forms and qualities of the soil or vegetation, aided also 
by a sky perspectively adapted to the subject, combina- 
tions may be created of such iufinite extent, that to the 
student who has diligently cultivated the art, means are 
afforded of making sometimes a very pleasing picture out 
of what has apparently little or no matcrial to work upon. 
In short, nothing should be considered beneath the atten- 
tion of the student, or escape his notice. Practice in 
drawing will increase the power of vision, and give to 
him a habit of seeing more acutely and with greater pre- 
cision than most others ; for it is of consequence to him 
to regard all things minutely, and with unceasing obser. 
vation, otherwise he can never be enabled to perceive 
many of those faint but beautiful alterations of light and 
shadow, sometimes impressing the face of nature like a 
passing thought, which scarcely moves the brow or curves 
the lip, and yet will give, during its rapid course throngh 
the mind an intelligence to the countenance, understood 
but indescribable. 

* These fine effects of aérial perspective cannot be ex- 
plained by language, and we are thus in a manner com- 
pelled to recommend again that mode of practice which 
is absolutely the best: to study nature closoly, with oc. 
casional references to the works of the most eminent 
masters, ancient ard modern, and through such means to 
form a style by which we may most suitably express our 
ideas.’ 
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dhe Romance of History.—Spain. By Don T. de 
Trueba. 3 vols. Svo. Bull. London, 1830. 
Tuese three volumes form a second series of his- 
torico-romanti¢ tales and anecdotes, the first attempt 
at which was made by the deceased Henry Neele, 
vith materials furnished by the [listory of England. 
We shall enter into no comparison between the two 
writers, nor between the two countries, the traditions 
of which have served for the bases of the respective 
series. We may be allowed to remark, however, 
that the traditions of Spain yield to those of no other 
country either in interest, importance, richness of 





incidents, or in great vicissitudes; and that such even 
as cannot claim to be ranked in the most romantic 
class, are well calculated to excite the appetite, how- 
ever blunted by enjoyment, of the most passionate 
lovers of romance. In proof of this assertion, we 
need but refer to the perusal of the index of matter 
given in the volumes before us; and we may add, 
that although the tales which constitute the present 
publication do credit to the judgment of the author, 
and show that he has not made choice of the least in- 
teresting passages in the Peninsular history, yetit may 
be affirmed that he has left untouched other incidents 
fully capable of affording materials for inventions of 
the very first class of the same kind. Nor in saying 
this do we allude to the omissions which the author 
has intentionally made in passing over in silence, 
even in his historical summary, the portion of history 
relative to the empire of the Moors, and the events 
incidental to the discovery and conquest of the new 
world: on the contrary, we apply the remark to the 
comparatively narrow bounds of the kingdoms of 
Leon and Castile, within which the author has 
himself limited the range of his tether. 

If under the title of ‘The Romance of Ilistory of 
Spain,’ we were to look for a general picture, even 
as regards the Peninsula alone, we should be obliged 
to confess that in this view the work of Don T. de 
Trueba is incomplete, and that we are not satisfied 
with the reason with which he appears to advance to 
meet this charge in his preface. We cannot in truth 
see why ‘ the necessity of conforming with the plan 
observed in the first series of the Romance of Hlis- 
tory,’ should prevent the due filling up of the in- 
tegral parts of the second ; nor do we exactly com- 
prehend the nature of the difficulty in chronology or 
in arrangement of matter, which could render it 
necessary to ‘discard altogether from his work the 
Annals of Arragon and Navarra.’ Nevertheless, 
we repeat, that the romantic points in the portion of 
history on which our author has worked, are well 
selected, and although, generally speaking, the in- 
ventive faculty of an imagination disposed to give a 
romantic colouring to facts, is more conspicuous than 
the judgment exercised in combining the elements 
of the novel with the true spirit of history, reflected 
by the manners, institutions, and social character of 
the same nation in the different epochs of its social 
existence, yet the mode in which our young author 
presents the incidents, for the most part the offspring 
of his own conceptions, and above all, the ability 
with which he animates the details of his narrative, 
recommend his work as an agreeable and instruc- 
tive source of amusement, and as an incentive, much 
more than as a guide to the study of the history of 
Spain,—of that country so remarkable for the con- 
trast it presents of elements fruitful alike for the no- 
velist and the philosopher. 

In support of our opinion on the general defi- 
ciencies and merits of this work, we shall make 
an extract from the second romance, entitled ‘ The 
Cavern of Covadonga.’ In this, although in our 
opinion the author has not followed that of the va- 
rious versions which historians give of the amours of 
the sister of Pelayo with the Moor Munuza, which 
would best lend itself to the purposes of romance ; 
and, although in the tale itself neither the manners of 
the Moors and Christians, nor the true spirit which 
distinguished the two nations are sufficiently brought 
forward, yet we doubt not that the passage which we 
insert will be read with pleasure, on account of the 
rapidity and vivacity of the style. 

The unhappy Ormesinda has redeemed the life of 
her lover, Don Alonzo, by promising to become the 
spouse of Munuza, the Musulman Governor of 
Gijon. At this point we take up our author's nar- 
native in the following extract: 


* Meantime, Don Alonzo was released from his pri- 
son; but it was to curse his life when he learned the hor- 
rid price at which that life had been purchased. The 
truth of the affair was soon known, and fully canvassed 
amongst the Christians; and the greater portion began 
to relax in their condemnation of Ormesinda. Many 
excused her weakness, and all felt pity for her misfor- 
tuness Don Alonzo alone could find no palliation for an 














offence which he considered as the deepest and most de- 
grading that could be committed by a Christian maiden— 
a princess—the sister of the great Don Pelayo—the be- 
trothed of Don Alonzo ! 

* The fatal day came, and the Christians, with looks of 
shame and sorrow, began to assemble in groups to dis. 
cuss the topic that filled them with so much emotion. 
The sight of the preparations for the approaching cere- 
mony only served to augmert their distress and indigna- 
tion, and not a few proposed some desperate attempt to 
impede the odious nuptuals ; but the stoutest hearts sank 
when they reflected how destitute the Christians were of 
all resources, and how rash and unavailing would prove 
any such attempt. An universal bustle now announced 
that the governor and the forlorn bride were proceeding to 
the altar, when a murmur of disapprobation and disgust 
ran through the assembled crowds. ‘The Moors were on 
the alert. Numerous troops of horsemen paraded the 
town, so that it would have been next to maduess for the 
Goths to essay the rescue of their princess. On a gentle 
eminence that commanded a full view of the Mosque, 
and separated from every group, stood a man absorbed in 
the deepest reverie. His pallid cheek and sunken eye 
but too plainly denoted the weakness of his frame; and 
the deep anguish of his fixed look, and the cloud that 
darkened his manly forehead, bespoke him labouring 
under strong mental affliction. It was Don Alonzo, the 
most interested in the approaching ceremony which was 
to seal his irrevocable misery, who, scarcely recovered 
from his wounds, and a victim to the most exquisite 
torture, stood there a fearful picture of overwhelming de- 
spair. Whilst his countrymen, in various groups, vented 
their sorrow and indignation, he, the most wretched of 
them all, in confused murmurs and smothered impreca- 
tions, preferred to riot in his misery, thus solitary and 
unconsoled. 

* Whilst the thoughts of Don Alonzo were bent on the 
theme that solely occupied his mind, and his glazed eyes 
fixed on the detested Mosque, a stranger, closely enve- 
loped, approached him unnoticed.—‘* Don Alonzo!” 
said a voice that thrilled to the desponding lover's heart, 
—** Don Alonzo, I did not expect to find you thus inert. 
Fie, noble Goth, fie! This is a day for action, not for 
meditation :—for blood, and not for tears !” 

*** Who art thou, stranger?" exclaimed Don Alonzo 
in surprise. ** Thy words, thy noble enthusiasm bespeak 
thee a Goth.” 

** T am a Goth—one perhaps not undeserving of that 
name, in these days of shame and degradation. Look on 
me well. Has a short absence so altered me, that you 
fail to recognise a brother ?” 

‘As he said this, and threw aside his cloak, Don 
Alonzo uttered a wild cry of surprise and joy. 

*** Heaven be praised! Pelayo! Pelayo! my friend, 
my brother! Thou art alive! Is this no dream of my 
fevered fancy? Let me press thee to my burning heart! 
Oh, my God! thou art merciful. In the midst of my 
sorrows, thou hadst comfort in store for the wretched 
Alonzo!” 

‘Tears of mingled gricf and joy poured down his 
checks, as he was locked in the arms of Pelayo ;—tears 
that, instead of disgracirg his manly heart, served only 
to enhance its value. The emotion of the two friends 
was so powerful, as for some tinie to impede their utter- 
ance. 

* Yes, it is Pelayo! your unfortunate fricnd. ’Tis 
Pelayo that proffers this brotherly embrace. Ob, noble 
Goth! what dreadful times are these! How severely is 
the guilt of Don Roderick visited upon his people! But 
wherefore waste these precious moments in unavailing 
complaints, when the most bitter, the deepest of our cas 
lamities is at hand,—whes the measure of our degrada- 
tion will be filled to overflowing !” 

+“ Then, my noble friend, thou knowest already —— 

*** Yes,” interrupted Pelayo, in astern voice. ‘* Yes, 
I know that I have a sister unworthy of the name. Curse 
on her degraded heart, that it should bring such foul dis- 
honour upon her glorious race!" 

* * Blame her not rashly, oh, my friend! Her condi« 
tion ought rather to excite our compassion.”’ 

*** Heavens! What words are these? Do I really 
hear the voice of a friend? Can it be possible that Don 
Alonzo of Cantabria—that a noble Goth can seek to pale 
liate a deed of false dishonour—a degradation so oyere 
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whelming, that it is the only calamity that could break 
the stout, the unbending heart of Pelayo? But enough! 
You are changed, Alonzo. In the weakness of the lover, 
you sink the character of the Goth, and vou forget the 
duties of the patriot. A curse on the puny passion that 
could so fat transform the bravest of the Christian 
knights!” 

** Hold, Don Pelayo!” proudly exclaimed his friend. 
* You wrong me deeply by these ungenerous surmises. 
Tam still a Gothic knight—still Don Alonzo of Canta- 
bria. You see me weak, wronged, overpowered with 
affiction, worn out by suffering; but wasted as is my 
frame, and lacerated as my heart must be, my courage is 
unimpaired, my resolution entire, my hatred to our foes 
fiercer than ever. Speak! command. What is it yeu 
require to prove me the true friend of Spain? Put my 
honour to the test: you will then be convinced that I am 
still the worthy friend and brother of Don Pelayo.” 

** Listen, Alonzo,” resumed Pelayo in a more tran- 
quil tone. ‘* My arrival at Gijon is a secret. Last night 
1 was privately introduced into the town, and I entered 
it full ef sanguine hopes; but how were those hopes 
blasted, by the direful news that welcomed my return ! 
Yet, I thank Almighty God that He has permitted me 
to arrive before the sacritice is consummated. Something 
can still be done—shall soon be done. The thought that 
occupies my mind is the offspring of desperation ; yet it 
must be followed, for it is the only alternative that is 
offered us in this dreadful crisis. My application to the 
Court of Aquitaine has not been wholly unsuccessful ; 
for though the Duke has proffered me no assistance, I 
have succeeded in rousing the dormant energies of many 
brave Christians. To avoid suspicion, I have gradually 
sent them in small detachments to the wild mountains of 
Asturias. The carksome cavern of Covadonga is the 
place of general rally, as it soon niust be the seat of our 
nev-bornempire. Frucla, Feudes Rucesyinto, and other 
noble Goths, are already waiting my instructions in its 
solitary and sombre valley. Such was the cheering state 
ef our prospects, when I secretly arrived last night, in 
order to lead my sister and you, with the rest of our noble 
brethren, to the mountains, whence I expected soon to 
return and wage implacable and unsparing war against 
the hated destroyers of our independence. Such were my 
plans upon revisiting Gijon. A few moments elapsed ; 
my hopes were blighted, and a different course rendered 
imperiously necessary.” 

*** And now, my noble friend, what hast thou in con- 
templation 2?” 

*** A deed chilling and desperate,” answered the Goth 
with enthusiasm. ** A deed that will freeze with horror 
the tame hearts of vulgar men, but a deed of magnani- 
mity in the estimation of great and heroic minds.” 

*** Name it, Pelayo. 


In life, in death, you know you 
can command me. 


Keep me not in suspense. Your de- 
stiny, however awful and terrific, shall be mine.” 

*** Can I firmly rely upon your aid, Alonzo?” de- 
manded the Gothic hero in a fearful tone. 

*** Brother, you affront me,” said Alonzo with some 
degree of warmth. ‘* I never gave you cause for these 
ungenerous doubts.” 

*** Pardon me, Alonzo, pardon my hesitation,” con- 
tinued Pelayo, in a deep and impressive tone of voice. 
** It is natural ina man whose mind is labouring with 
such desperate thoughts. For, mark me well, O noble 
Goth! ‘tis no common sacrifice which will be required of 


us. The mention of my design will chill thy blood with 
horror. Now, tell me in truth, Alonzo “a 





** Speak. I will in ali sincerity answer you.” 

** T know the loftiness of thy mind. I have had full 
proof of thy dauntless courage. But say, Alonzo, couldst 
thou behold a son,—wert thou a father,—crushed, torn, 
and bleeding in the agonies of death, ere thou wouldst 
consent to foul dishonour ?”’ 

*** T could,” resolutely answered Alonzo. 

*** And couldst thon sce all the tenderest ties that bind 
mortal man broken asunder, ere thou wouldst submit to 
be covered with shame ?” 

*** Yes; and to these dreadful suppositions, add every 
calamity that can befall human nature—I will still be 
Alonzo.” 

* ** Ttis well, my noble friend,” quoth Pelayo. ‘* Now 
I can unfold my design. My arrival here, as I have told 
you, isa mystery to all but yourself and two other faith. 
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ful friends. ‘The moment of the sacrifice approaches, 
and we must be present at the ceremony.” 

*** You mean to attempt a rescue ?” 

* & No,’? mournfully answered Pelayo. ‘* Such hopes 
are vain. Had the wedding been delayed but a few days 
longer, we might with justice have indulged such flatter- 
ing expectations; but. as it is, we cannot. Our present 
honour and future independence must spring from a dif- 
ferent source. It is the blood of my sister that must 
make it flourish.” 

** In the name of Heaven!” cried his friend in 
amazement, ** what mean you, Pelayo ?” 

* *& Ormesinda must die,” resolutely, but mournfully, 
replied the warrior; ** and die by the hand of her own 
brother!—Yes, my unfortunate friend, this weapon, so 
often bathed in the bleod of our enemies, is soon to be 
crimsoned by that which is to me dearer than my own. 
The sacritice is dreadful, but imperious.—Does this an- 
nouncement unman you? Ah! think, my trusiy Alonzo, 
—think of my agony, my despair; it is more intense 
than thine. Ob! could you but know the full measure 
of my love for that sister whom I am now hastening to 
destroy! That sister was my delight, my pride, my all: 
in her were centred all the affections of father, brother, 
lover, and friend. She was deserving of more than hu- 
man love ; an angel might have been proud of her form ; 
her mind would have honoured the most exalted man ; of 
her courageous heart I myself would have boasted : but 
all these perfections perished the moment she consented 
to her degradation. How this dark miracle was wrought 
I cannot surmise; whether it was accomplished by sor- 
cery, or by the simple instigation of a fiend, I know not ; 
but this I know, that the horrid, the degrading change 
has been wrought, and now, before the sister of Pelayo is 
locked in the swarthy arms of a Moor, she must descend 
to the cold embraces of the tomb. Yes, the tomb—an 
unpollured tomb—shall be her wedding couch; and by 


the sacrifice of her life, I shall free the better part of 


herself, her unsullied honour, from the shafts of scorn 
and shame.—But, hark! dost thou hear tumultuous 
sounds ? they proclaim the momentous crisis :—follow 
me, and lay to heart my words, Soon as you see me 
strike the fatal blow, sun:mon with loud voice the assem- 
bled crowd to arms:—the sight of the bloody tragedy 
will rouse their courage to a holy enthusiasm ; and my 
we pon, reeking with the blood of my murdered sister, 
shall then aim its avenging blows against the tyrant him. 
self. In this undertaking, it is probable that I shall he 
obiiged to lay down my life ; but this will be no sacrifice, 
if I achieve my purpose. Should I fall, you must, 
Alonzo, lead your slen:cr troop to the cavern and wild 
passes of Covadonga. There let the memory of Pelayo 
and Ormesinda stimulate you to new exertions, and con- 
stantly feed the holy flame of hatred against the Moor. 
Now follow me, Alonzo, and may just Heaven protect 
our cause !’” 

* As he delivered these words in a tone of enthusiasm, 
he resolutely directed his steps towards the Mosque. 
Alonzo, amazed, but not intimidated, followed his heroic 
friend silently and fearlessly. In their course they ob. 
served the deep emotion exhibited by their brother Chris- 
tians; and Pelayo interpreted the looks of grief and in- 
dignation which they cast around, as highly favourab'e 
to his hopes. ‘The bridal procession meanwhile entered 
the Mosque; and among the promiscuous throng which 
followed, Pelayo and his friend found it no difficult task 
to enter unobserved. ‘They approached the altar in a tu- 
mult of emotion, and their eyes scon encoun‘ered a scene 
of maddening interest. The odious Munuza seemed la- 
vishing his tender caresses on the Princess, who stood in 
gloomy tranquillity, totally unconscious of the prepara- 
tions around her. The whole powers of her mind seemed 
bent upon some deep and important thought. Her cheek 
was very pale, and her eyes shone with an unnatural 
light. il indeed did the expression of her countenance 
accord with the splendour of her dress, and the emble- 
matical chaplet of roses that encircled her brow ! 

* When the ceremony commenced, the agitation of Or- 
mesinda was so excessive, that she became gradually 
weaker. Munuza, alarmed at these symptoms, strove to 
calm her emotion ; but she repulsed bis tenderness with 
a withering sinile. 

* * HIcaven be blessed !”* muttered Pelayo softly, * s 











hates the Moor now, I sce; a load of miscry is removed 
from my heart.” 

* Ile continued to advance towards the altar. Alo»zo 
stood beside him, and two or three trusty followers were 
close behind. 

* A mournful cry now burst from Ormesinda ; her hag 
gard cyes had caught those of her lover, and she trem- 
bled violently. Munuza and his attendaats turned to 
learn the cause of her emotion. 

© By Allah !"" fiercely cricd the Moor. ‘* if my eyes 
deceive me not, the hated Don Alonzo obtrudes his pre< 
sence on this holy ceremony; guar:s, seize the traitor, 
and drag him hence !”” 

*** Oh, Munuza! remember your promise,” cried Ore 
mesinda in alarm. 

** Shame! Ormesinda, shame!" exclaimed a powers 
ful voice, that awed the assembled Moors and Christians. 
** Dost thou demean thyself to sue for pity of the tyrant! 
whither has thy pride fled ? canst thou forget the noble 
race from which thou art descended ?”” 

* All eyes were now turned on the speaker; and a mur- 
mur of astonishment suddenly filled the place.—** Pelayo! 
Pelayo!” cried a thousand voices. ‘The Governor shook 
with anger: Ormesinda uttered a scream of joy, and the 
Christians sent forth a shout of congratulation ; and as 
Pelayo advanced close to the altar, a scene of confusion 
ensued. 

¢+* Yes, Pelayo is here!” quoth he in a firm but me- 
lancholy voice. ‘* Pelayo comes to be a witness of the 
last and most galling misfortune that can fall upon his 
head. Ormesinda, could I ever have expected this from 
thee? What diabolical witchery has turned thy better 
judgment, to the prejudice of thine honour?” 

* * Do not, my brother,”’ said she in a thrilling tone, 
—‘ do not increase the torments of my wretched state by 
your killing rebukes; for it is to save the noblest of the 
Goths—thy dearest companion, that I have sacrificed my 
self! Ah! could you suspect that aught but what was 
noble could influence thy sister 7” 

* © Tt is well,” said Pelayo in amore tranquil voice, 
“ that I hear this intelligence fiom thee, for it lesscus my 
misery.” 

** Oh! did you then coasent to this hateful union to 
save my life?’ interrupted Alonzo in a tone of over- 
whelming grief. 

‘ Ormesinda’s feelings were becoming more excited 
every moment, and every one imagined that the cere- 
mony would bear down her strength, and that she would 
sink to the ground ere it was completed. Don Pelayo 
summoned all his courage for the horrid crisis, and he 
advanced a step with the firm resolution of plunging his 
weapon deep into the heart of his sister; but he wanted 
some pretext for approaching near enough to strike the 
blow with fatal success. 

¢% Munuza,” he said, essaying to compose himself, 
** let me press my poor deluded sister to my sorrowing 
bosom. It is the last time I shall see her; relentless us 
thou art, thou canst not deny me this request.” 

*% Oh! you speak truly,”’ said Ormesinda with a fee- 
ble voice; ‘* it is indeed for the last time you see me, 
for 1 have but a few, very few moments of life remain- 
ing.” 

** What mystery is this? Whence the horrid pale- 
ness that overspreads thy countenance ? the livid colour 
of thy lips? the tremor of thy enicebled and sinking 
frame ?” 

*% Alas! Don Pelayo,” answered his heroic sister, 
* knowest thou so little of thy sister, that thou canst not 
divine the cause of her present state? Could you fora 
moment suspect that Ormesinda would survive even a 
single hour of degradation? Oh, no! you have wronged 
me. To save the life of Don Alonzo, I consented to tol- 
low my persecutor to the altar; but at the time 1 made 
that resolution, another occupicd my thoughts. Both 
have been fulfilled, and I die as becomes a noble maiden, 
and a sister of Pelayo.” 

¢* Bless the Providence!” cried her brother with 
wild enthusiasm, ** that made thy mind so noble—thy 
heart so magnanimous; thanks, merciful Heaven! for 
thus releasing me from my dark resolve. —Ormesinda, I 
have injured thee; I thought thee guilty, and came to 
shed thy blood in the scene of thy disgrace. Oh, pardon, 
pardon my error ! 

** My strengt, alas! fails me~I fecl the unrelent 
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ing grasp of death—the corroding poison bursting in my 
veins—it consumes me—I can no more—W here art thou, 
Alonzo ?—cherish my memory !—It is done !—Farewell, 
Pelayo—Mercy, mercy, oh God! for this act of despera- 
tion !”° 

‘ The amazed spectators of this dismal scene could not 
for some time form any resolution; but Don Pelayo, 
more collected, though as deeply affected as the rest, 
with a furious impulse rushed against Munuza; and be- 
fore the Moor could stir in his defence, he lay welteting 
in his blood. Pelayo, blandishing aloft his bloody wea- 
pon, loudly exclaimed — 

** Christians! strike for liberty. The tyrant has 
fallen ; let the fate of my nobler sister stimulate your 
courage, and impel you to deeds of heroism.” 

‘Don Alonzo nobly seconded the exertions of his 
friend. ‘The Christains rose in a mighty body; and, 
though most of them were unarme?. they grappled with 
their enemies, and soon supplied themselves with wea- 
pons. 

* The Mosque became a scene of indiscriminate car- 
hage and confusion. ‘The news of the extraordinary event 
spread quickly through the town. ‘The rising of the 
Christians became as universal as it was sudden. Every 
Street was converted into a scene of strife. Blood flowed 
in streams ; the noise, disorder, and devastation were as- 
tounding and terrific. The voice of Don Pelayo now 
rallied around him the Christian combatants 3 the Gothic 
standard was unfurled ; and the cry of liberty resounded 
on every side.’—Vol. 1, pp. 82—98. 

After this bloody achievement the Christians re- 
tire to the cavern of Covadonga, and there swear 
fealty to Don Pelayo as their king. Under his com- 
mand commenced the war of eight centuries against 
the Mussulmans, which terminated in the conquest 
of Grenada. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


Studies in Natural History; exhibiting a Popular 
View of the most striking and interesting Objects 
of the Material World. Illustrated by ten engrav- 
wes. By William Rhind, Member of the Royal 
Medical and Royal Physical Socictic sof Edinburgh. 
pp. 247. 12mo. Oliver and Boyd. Edinburgh, 
1830. 

Tue author of this little book appears to be one 
of those amiable persons who consider the pheno- 
mena of nature in a sort of half-sentimental, half- 
Scientitic point of view, and as furnishing inexhaus- 
tible themes for pretty sketches and pretty essays. 
He belongs, in fact, to the old school of popular 
Scientific writers, who merely skimmed the surface of 
knowledge, and of course collected the scum as often 
as the cream. <A few years ago, indeed, it may be 
remembered, the philosophy by courtesy called po- 
pear, was nothing more than a gaudy puppet, decked 
out in tinsel and meretricious ornament; and the 
books containing it were only full of fustian and 
prose run mad, with just about as much of the sci- 
ence professed as might apologise for a title-page. 
We have a distinct recollection of this sort of populas 
Science, and we may briefly exemplify it from a book 
on geology, published some ten or twelve years ago, 
in which the author finds it suit his convenience to 
escape as often as possible from his subject into a 
* gayer atmosphere and brighter skies.’ For example, 
the mention of rocks instantly wings him away to 
cascades which fall over rocks; and a sentimental de- 
scription of the Fall of Fyers as naturally follows 
the mention of a cascade, as the history of the Ply- 
mouth Breakwater is made to follow the mention of 
stones, or the account of Davy’s safety lamp the 
mention of coal mines; the aforesaid stones having 
been used to construct the breakwater, and the lamp 
being employed in coal mines ; though all the while 


these details have but a very slight and distant con- 
nection with geology: yet they form the leading 
materials of the book. 

The notion was—(a most erroneous notion indeed) 
—but it was prevalent, that nothing could become 
popular except flimsy information, and a smattering 
of the showy portions of science bedecked with the 








figurative trappings of false rhetoric, and that all 
solid science and interesting fact must necessarily be 
confined to the professional student and the college 
book-worm. This day has now, we trust, nearly 
gone by. Pretty speeches and pretty paragraphs will 
no longer go down with those who are in pursuit 
of what is plain and useful, and who would rather 
have ungilt gingerbread than the dry gilding without 
the gingerbread. 

The author before us, however, though decidedly 
of this objectionable school, is far from being so bad 
as the author of the book on geology, just alluded 
to; but he had no right to entitle the volume before 
us * Studies,’ unless he thereby mean the reading of 
books; for he gives almost no evidence of personal 
acquaintance with the objects and phenomena which 
he describes. His reading, besides, is not exactly 
of the kind which can be called study, as the books 
from which he chiefly quotes are common and 
popular books. Acompiler who dips into recondite or 
abstruse volumes, and exhibits his studies from these 
in a popular form, is worthy of all praise; but it is 
mere impertinence to re-print what is in every 
bodies hands, particularly when the author has so 
little to add from his own observation. The follow- 
ing remarks on the blue colour of the sky Mr. Rhind 
claims as his own: 

‘ If I migitt hazard my opinion of the cause of this ap- 
pearance, it would be the following :—As the atmosphere 
extends upwards, its density becomes gradually less and 
less, and of course its power of reflecting the sun’s rays 
in like proportion diminishes, till at last, at the extreme 
verge, where it terminates, there is no reflection at all, or 
total darkness. The extreme strata then being most rari- 
fied, have the least power of reflecting the rays of light, 
and the light thus reflected is a bluish tint, or consists 
principally of the blue rays. 

* In this manner, a dark-brown mountain, whose sur- 
face has small reflective capabilities, when seen at a dis- 
tance, has a deep blue appearance, exactly similar to 
the atmosphere. It cannot be the medium of the air 
through which it is seen that renders it of this colour, for 
if part of the mountain be covered with snow, which has 
strong reflective powers, this snow is still seen of a pure 
white colour. 

‘It has been ascertained, too, that the atmosphere, 
when seen from the top of a very high mountain, has a 
deep blue tint approaching to black, and this tint becomes 
deeper the higher up you ascend. 

‘It may be observed, also, that the centre of the at- 
mosphere, looking perpendicularly upwards, always ap- 
pears of a deep blue colour, which gradually passes to a 
whiter appearance towards the extreme verge of the hori- 
zon, or in the lower strata next the earth. Here the most 
dense air is accumulated, and here the reflection is most 
perfect, or nearest approaching to white light; whereas, 
perpendicularly over head, the rays of light pass through 
less of the air, the reflection is fainter, and hence the 
deeper blue colour."—P. 46, note. 

Our readers, however, are not to imagine that this 
is the usual style of Mr. Rhind, for he seldom con- 
descends to write so plainly. The following is a 
fair sample of his manner : 

¢ How interesting the continued variety which takes 
place in the aspect of the heavens! Every season of the 
year has its different appearances, and every hour of the 
day a new change, which marks the successive periods. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the soft roseate hue 
of the early dawn, the gorgeous mingling tin!s of evening 
sunset, or the pure deep cerrulean blue of mid-day, with 
the thin fleeces of clouds now turning their milk-white 
bosoms to the sun, and now retiring rolled up in the dark 
fantastic canopy,’ &c.—P. 47. 

Any school-boy could pen such stuffas this, which 
appears to be a sort of imitation of John Malcolm’s 
* Field and Flood Sketches.” We should be sorry 
to see a style like this imitated by the young writers 
of the northern metropolis, as it is nothing, after all, 
but an exhibition of gaudy meretricious words. 

Mr. Rhind, however, commits worse blunders 
than his ‘ evening sunset,’ just quoted ; for, in the next 
page, in accounting for the tints of the sky, he tells us, 
that when tle sun approaches the meridian ‘ there is 





much less refraction and less of the coloured light ;’ 
forgetting, if he ever understood the fact, that the 
whole light of the sun is coloured light. 

In other parts of natural history his ignorance is 
quite unpardonable. Ie thinks it so wonderful as 
to require a note of exclamation, that naturalists 
have ‘described no less than forty thousand different 
species of insects!’ whereas Kirby reckons four 
hundred thousand. He talks of ‘ paper-making of 
ants,’ (p. 161) but no ants are known to make paper, 
though wasps do so. He translates the Latin rufus 
by ‘red,’ and accordingly describes the red ant as 
building with pieces uf wood and straw, (p. 293) 
whereas it is only the rufour or wood ant, ( Formica 
rufa, ) which does so, while the red ant, ( Myrmica 
rubra, ) only uses clay. Nay, he actually appears to 
confound Ais red ant with the white ants of the tro- 
pics, (p. 204.) 

A book like this is much more calculated to mis- 
lead than instruct. 





LIFE OF A MIDSHIPMAN. 





The Life of a Midshipman, a Tale founded on Fucts : 
and intended to correct an injudicious Predilection in 
Boys for the Life of a Sailor, 8vo. pp. 264. 
Colburn and Bentley. London, 1829. 

A Lapy wise in her generation hath said, ‘ No man 
of a deeply thinking mind or of a nicely scrupulous 
conscience will ke a soldier.” A just and senten- 
tious proposition! and one which it is by no means 
our purpose to gainsay; yet we may be allowed to 
remark, by the way, that it is one of less practical 
application than at a first glance would appear, since 
when we talk of the choice of a profession, the ques- 
tion is of boys not men, and in urchins deep thought 
at least is not expected. This we premise in order 
to prevent our readers from supposing that the few 
observations with which we are about to introduce 
to their notice the ‘ Life of a Midshipman,’ are in- 
tended to refer to deep thinkers. 

Few, we readily believe, are the ‘ mother’s 
boobies,’ who at the expiration of the first fortnight’s 
experience of life in a midshipman’s berth, would 
not be disposed, did shame and opportunity allow 
them, to cry, with the poor Neapolitan constitution- 
alist, lately so vain glorious of his glittering uniform 
and waving panache, ‘ Mene pento Mamma mia,’ 
The confined atmosphere of the youngsters’ berth, 
the unstable hammock, the vexatious bullying of 
elder comrades, the imperious voice of a disciplina- 
rian commander, a right taut hand, would be wil- 
lingly exchanged, we doubt not, at that early period 
of a sailor’s career, for the carpeted saloon, the cur- 
tained couch, the downy pillow, the sister's caress, 
and the tender injunction or remonstrance of a fond 
and too partial mother, But when a stout-hearted 
lad shall have once weathered the annoyances that 
attend his initiation, when custom shall have recon- 
ciled the body’s privations,— and who is ignorant in 
how short a time the body will accommodate itself 
to any circumstances but those of actual want, where 
the spirit'’s humour is indulged ?—we cannot conceive 
any profession the education for which is so calculated 
to captivate the fancy of a youth of spirit as that of 
a sailor. He is early employed in important duties; 
yet a boy, his pursuits are those of a man, of a war- 
rior; nominally at least, and with sufficient reality to 
flatter the highest ambition of one so youthful, he 
has already to command men. 

While the puny land-lubber, the elder brother, is 
poring in awe of the birch over profitless Greek 
and Latin; or, if more advanced towards manhood, 
is copying Abstracts of Title, Declarations or Demur- 
rers; or, it may be, is preparing with trembling anxiety 
for a formidable college examination by a set of prosy 
doctors, our embryo admiral is studying the ma- 
nagement of his gallant vessel, its masts and rigging, 
the mysteries of fleet signals, or how best to direct 
the ponderous charge of a 62-pounder right into the 
enemy’s embrasure. Instead of labouring at the 
oar of an ignoble wherry, the tiny officer, with self- 
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importance in proportion to his very diminutiveness, 
Jolls with dignified ease in a ten-oared cutter, while 
the sinewy arms of half a dozen valiant sailors, to 
whom his beck is law, pull him over the swelling sea. 
Instead of the never-varying Sunday lounge from 
Cumberland Gate to Hyde Park Corner, the sole 
recreation of your student of law or physic, the 
young sailor joins one week the promenade of the 
Roman Curso, and the next enjoys a delicious notte 
destate on the Marina of Palermo. Instead of 
cheating himself and his master of an hour to get a 
peep at a panoramic view of a smoky metropolis, he 
obtains leave of absence for a day or two, and off in 
a frolic, plants the Union Jack on the summit of St. 
Peter's Cross, or Cleopatra's Needle, or infixes the 
standard of Old England in the burning soil of the 
fiery peak of Mount Etna. Our limits forbid our 
continuing an enumeration which would exhibit the 
life of a sailor as one of continual change, anima- 
tion, and excitements—sources of gratification, by 
the side of which the hardships he has to endure are 
not deemed worthy of a thought. Hence it happens, 
that after the sailor lias been two years in his profes- 
sion, life on shore is almost insupportable to him for 
more than a few weeks at a time. Domestic com- 
forts afford a poor recompense for the loss of the ex- 
citements to which his spirit has been used. 

The author of the book before us has taken a dif- 
ferent view of the life of a midshipman ; but he has 
looked only on one side of the question, and even 
that he has coloured with tints of such extravagant 
darkness, that few will be persuaded of the fidelity 
of his picture. The sufferings of that much-enduring 
man, the son of Laertes himself, scarcely exceeded 
those which our pious and reverend, or fair biogra- 
pher (for we conclude that the writer, if not a female, 
1s a minister, but scarcely an orthodox one, an evan- 
gelical chaplain mayhap,) has thought it expedient to 
employ in awakening the conscience of the poor 
hero-lad of his tale, Frank Hartwell. 

The following is the account of the disaster which 
terminates the naval career of our youthful adven- 
turer, and confirms the disposition to repentance 
already commenced. It should be added, by the 
way, that he is supposed to have undutifully per- 
sisted in following an idle and vague inclination for 
a sailor's life, in opposition to the wishes of a widowed 
mother, whose every hope and affection were cen- 
tred in her only son : 


* The vessel was moving gently along towards the coast 
of Egypt, there was scarcely a breath of wind to curl the 
surface of the sea, and there was no agitation of the ship 
to prevent his writing with the greatest ease. He had, 
however, scarcely commenced, ere he heard a foot hurry- 
ing rapidly down the companion, and bursting into the 
gun-room ; in an instant, the messenger returned upon 
deck, followed by one or two of the officers; the boat- 
swain piped uloud all hands aloft to reef the topsails, and 
a midshipman came rushing into the berth, to say there 
was a squall approaching, and the sky to windward was 
as black as midnight. Godfrey was just sealing a letter 
to his mother, he handed it to Frank, and requested him 
to take charge of it for the captain’s clerk, who would en- 
close it in the packet for England. Frank thrust it into 
his bosom, and his companion ran hastily upon deck. 

* In some parts of the Mediterranean, there are, at all 
times, to be apprehended sudden and violent gusts of wind, 
denominated by the seamen ** squalls,” which come on 
almost as sudden as lightning. ‘Their first appearance on 
the verge of the sky is like a dense black mass of clouds, 
and in the next moment they will be seen darkening the 
surface of the water, and rushing towards the vessels which 
lie in their direction, which are instantly enveloped in the 
midst of their fury, and frequently are unable to shorten 
sail rapidly enough to prevent them from oversetting, and 
sinking them to the bottom. Such was now the case with 
the Syren. Frank, terrified at the confusion and un- 
wonted bustle overhead, rose from the table at which he 
was writing, and flew in a panic upon deck; he saw the 
sky as black as pitch around him, that but a moment be- 
fore had been clear and bright and beautiful ; and, in the 
distance, the immense seventy-four of the admiral was 
tossing like a cork in the midst of the tempest. 

* He had not time, however, to attend to any thing but 





the concerns of his own ship; the men were now in con- 
fusion, scrambling about the rigging, and endeavouring 
to take in the expanded sails, and leave nothing but the 
bare masts exposed, so that the hurricane might blow 
over. On deck, the officers were running from one quar- 
ter to another, issuing orders, but it was all in vain. The 
topsails were almost untouched, when the squall reached 
them, and the mainsail was only half clewed up, when 
the impetuous gust of wind filled it in an instant, and 
rendered it totally impossible to take it in; the whole 
ocean had become suddenly swoln and billowy, whilst the 
raging wind blew sheets of foam from every wave that 
curled above it, and rushed with a terrific sound through 
the masts and rigging in the Syren. All this had passed 
in a shorter time than I have taken to relate it: terror 
for a moment seemed to paralize the efforts of the crews 
and in the next, the resistless tempest laid the vessel on 
her side, the sea rushed in impetuously, and as the storm 
continued to bear her stern under water, she filled in an 
instant, and sunk into the terrific gulph ; a tremendous 
whirlpool accompanied her descent, and as the waters 
closed above her, a gurgling rush of snowy foam arose to 
the surface of the sea, bearing with it some floating spars 
of timber and some water-casks, which had been lying on 
the decks. 

*At the moment of her descent, Frank grasped con- 
vulsively the mast, but the powerful current of the whirl- 
pool quickly disengaged him from his hold, and he rose 
half-stifled to the surface: here again he was rapidly 
sinking, when a wave threw him towards a beam of tim- 
ber which came up close beside him. He grasped it with 
desperate force, and finding that it was sufficient to sup- 
port his weight. he continued to cling to it, in spite of the 
buffeting of the waves. It wasnow so dark that the ad- 
miral’s vessel was totally hidden from his sight, nor could 
he distinguish any object, even at a very few vards dis- 
tance, but all around him he fancied he could hear the 
dying gurgling screams of his drowning comrades. At 
the same moment he felt the hand ef some struggling 
wretch lay hold upon him; and, on turning round, he 
saw the writhing features of poor Godfrey for an instant, 
as he was sinking for ever beneath the remorseless bil- 
lows. Trembling with terror and overpowering agony, 
he grasped still closer the floating beam to which he was 
clinging; but he heard, nor saw, nor felt no more; he 
became totally insensible to what was passing around 
him, and some hours seemed to have elapsed, when he 
again recovered his consciousness. 

‘The sun was setting, and the storm had ceased ; the 
sky was again pure, and calm, and cloudless, but the sea 
was heaving, and troubled, and billowly. He saw the 
Britannia at a distance, cruising about, and evidently in 
search of the survivors from the wreck, and he perceived 
with agony that it would be pitchy dark before she could 
come near to where he was; he strove to rise and stand 
upon the plank which feebly supported him, but he was 
unable; and, mad with terror and disappointment, he 
screamed and shouted at the distant ship, till his lungs 
grew sore with the exertion, and his heart sick with dread 
and apprehension. Yet still she came not near, she kept 
on her course in one direction, whilst the wind and the 
current were rapidly bearing him in another, and carrying 
him off towards an island which lay to the east of the 
spot where the Syren had sunk. At last he saw the hur- 
rying sun go down, and darkness brooded over the face 
of the great deep; he saw the Britannia bear away in the 
direction she had at first been steering for; and as the last 
ray of hope failed him, he abandoned himself to despair.’ 

+ * * * * 


* During the night, no sound disturbed his meditation 
save the ripple of the sea that swept him along, and no 
object met his gaze throughout the dull expanse of the 
ocean, except here and there the gleam of a distant watch- 
fire on some lonely island. Long ere it was midnight, he 
fancied that the morn must soon be breaking ; and when 
hour after hour elapsed, he thought the sun was never 
more to rise: for the thoughts and the agony of his mind 
had made that weary night appear the length of years in 
its duration. At last a faint line of light began to streak 
the eastern horizon, and as the sun rose gently from the 
sea, he found that he had drifted far from the scene of 
yesterdny’s terrific catastrophe. On his left wis an island 
apparently of considerable dimensions, and he could 
descry the white walls of a building on the summit of 





one of the loftiest crags; but as yet no ship was visibla 
on either side. Shortly after sunrise he saw a white sail 
put off from the shore, but as it only kept along the coast, 
he knew that it was merely a tishing-boat, and in about 
an hour he observed it slowly returning. It was one of 
those clear, brilliant days that are only to be witnessed in 
the east; there was not a single cloud to break the blue 
expanse of the heavens, or intercept the burning rays of 
the sun, as they darted fiercely down upon the water, 
which seemed almost to rise in vapours from their heat; 
and poor Frank was now lying exposed to all their in- 
fluence, with no shelter for his burning head, and not a 
drop of water to cool his parched tongue. About noon- 
day he saw a speck of white upon the utmost verge of the 
sea, and he soon discovered that it was a sail; but he was 
again doomed to suffer disappointment, as it boreaway with- 
out coming within many miles of him. Evening was fast 
approaching, and he began already to anticipate the hor- 
rors of another night exposed to the mercy of the waves ; 
since, though he was drifting towards the shore, he was still 
too far distant to reach it before another day had passed. 
Hunger, too, was fast assailing him, as he had eaten nothing 
since the morning previous; but terror kept it for some 
time aloof. Again it occurred to him, that the spot where 
he was floating abounded with sharks, and once or twice, 
when he saw a piece of dark-coloured wood floating past 
him, he fancied it the fin of one of those ferocious animals 
which is frequently apparent above the water, whilst the 
hungry monster is gliding close beneath the surface of the 
sea. He deemed himself deserted by God and man; for 
he had no confidence to look for help from the one, and 
no relief to hope for from the other. To add to his dis- 
may, he found that the wind was beginning to increase, 
and he feared that a tempest, should it ensue, would be 
but a speedy termination to his torments, as he had not 
enough of strength remaining to buffet with the stormy 
waves. He prepared to resign himself to his fate, and 
with a faint and fearing heart he addressed a fervent 
prayer to Heaven, to entreat its protection, not as an act 
of favour to him who was so unworthy of it, but of mercy 
to his sorrowing and desolate mother: he then leaned his 
burning cheek against the plank on which his safety de- 
pended, and closing his wearied eyes, he abandoned him. 
self to the care of that God whose protection he had hum. 
bly, though unworthily, implored. 


‘In this state of torpor and inaction, Frank had re- 
mained for about an hour, when his ear was struck by 
the report of a gun at no great distance; he started, and 
on raising his head saw a large boat, impelled by oars, 
standing in towards him, and not more than two or three 
miles distant: the wind was fresh, and having suddenly 
rounded one of the headlands of the island, it had ap- 
peared to him thus unexpectedly: he immediately raised 
himself as far as he could above the water, and waved his 
arm as a signal for them to draw near to his rescue. It 
was some time before they observed it, but he eventually 
saw them haul round, and pull towards him. Ina few 
moments they drew near, and Frank was pulled up the 
side of their little vessel; but judge of his surprise, to 
find it manned by the very crew of pirates whom he had 
but ten days before left under custody in the prisons oJ 
Hydra! Whether they had been dismissed by their 
countrymen, who were almost all engaged in the same 
unlawful pursuits, or that they had succeeded in making 
their escape by stealth, he could never learn ; but he now 
stood, hungry and helpless, in the midst of them, with no 
other expectation than to be cast headlong into that ele- 
ment from which they had picked him up, or, perhaps, 
poniarded on the spot, as each was armed with a shin- 
ing yataghan, or dagger, and the boat was filled with 
swords, guns, and small arms of all kinds.’—Pp. 171— 
177. 

It will be seen from this extract, that neither by 
its matter nor its style is ‘The Life of a Midshipman’ 
calculated to produce much effect, except on the 
soft-hearted—on such amiable young gentlemen, in 
fact, as would not be very likely to form the ‘ inju- 
dicious predilection’ which it is the intention of this 
volume to correct. The author, therefore, if that in- 
deed were his object in writing his book, might have 
spared his pains: his design, however amiable, is 
injurious, and by no means well executed. 
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BOTANY. 

Rare or Remarkable Pianogamous Plants collected 

in South Kent: with Descriptive Notices and Ob- 

servations. By Gerard Edwards Smith, of St 

John's College, Oxford. 8v0o. Pp 67. Coloured 
Plates. Londen, 1829. Longman and Co. 





We do not recollect to have ever met with a work 
like this of Mr. Smith, full of notices strictly and 
sometimes profoundly scientific, interspersed at in- 
tervals with bursts of sentimental enthusiasm, exhi- 
bited in paragraphs as florid as a flower-garden, and 
proving that the author has not devoted himself at 
St. Jolin’s exclusively to the dry logic of Aristotle, 
and the still drier details of Linnwus, whose lifeless 
and marrowless catalogues did much to banish the 
beautiful study of natural history from the literary 
world. Although, however, we are by no means 
disposed to look upon the brochure before us asa 
faultiiss model, we think that the little sketches of 
pretty writing are calculated to attract many local 
readers who would be infallibly repelled by his dry 
Linnzan enumerations. ‘The paths pursued,’ he 
says, ‘lie as threads upon the map: but they led 
to many a rare and beautiful object, and were at- 
tended by discoveries unhoped for by so younga 
botanist, and unexpected within the circle of the me- 
tropolis of science and in the footsteps of its first 
and most revered professors.’ The following is an 
example of the sentimentalism to which we have 

‘alluded: 


* The newly expounded flowers of this grass ( Anthor- 
anthum odoratum) emit a very pleasant scent of swect 
musk ; when dried, its stem and leaves spread the well 
known perfume through hay. We seek in vain a purer 
emblem of vi-tue, which in youth breathes a grateful 
incense from the eye and the voice, and pleases still in 
age when early beauty is faded, diffusing the sweets and 
senscs of chaste society through every class and condi- 
tion.°—P., 2. 

The following is still better : 

‘The plant (Silene nutans) is humble without grace, 
and uses no display ; when night has hidden the glories 
of the garden, it expands the narrow petals, and fills the 
whole air and every breeze with most delicious fragrance. 
What in darkness. the distant glimmering lamp, the 
glow-wo'm, the fire-fly, are to the eye; what, in still 
nig t, the sound of distant bells, of soft music, of flowing 
waters, is to the ear; what, in night’s solitude, the trem. 
bling footstep, the hand, the lip of a friend is, tu the 
sense of perception and touch, are flowers and fragrances, 
the tube-rose, the archis, and the catch-fly to the sense of 
smelling ; and when the flowers of the day are faded and 
the stillness and secret influence of night render sense as 
well as imagination more vivid and susceptible of agree- 
able as well as more acurately impatient, and conscious 
of displeasing or discordant impressions.’—P. 27. 

As an exemplification of ove of the innumerable 
and wonderful contrivances of Providence, we shall 
quote what Mr. Smith says of the butterfly orchis 
[ Platanthera bifclia Ricnarn]: 

It is * characterised,’ he tells us, * by the anther-lobes, 
whose foot rests upon a concave, glutinous, projecting 
scale, upon which scale the fertilization of the stigma de- 
pends. Without these scales, tlie anther-lobes must fall 
from the flower. ‘The nectar is distilled in a tube, which 
opens immediately below the stigma. Early in the day 
the treasure is robbed ; 


¢ Through the soft air the busy nations fly, 
Cling to the bud, and with inserted tube 
Suck its pure essence, its ethereal sonl,—”* 


but the eager insect, in thrusting forward its head, comes 
in contact with the scales, the lobes are withdrawn, and 
decorate the robber with no light appendage; his feet are 
applied to remove the incumbrance, and the pollen is 
brushed upon the stigma. ‘This process, which compen. 
sates for the stolen nectar, is a beautiful instance of pro- 
vision, distinct from the provision made in other cases of 
the same tribe, and may rank with the well known in- 
stances in the birthwort, the fig, and the barberry.’"— 
P. 48. 

We learn from the preface, that at St. John’s they 








hoid to the absurdity of writing ‘ an useful record.’ 
The plates are accurate, but the colouring is washy 
and bad. 
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Foreign Tales and Traditions, chi fly selected from 
the Fugitive Literature of Germany. By George 
G. Cunningham. 2 vols. 8vo. Glasgow, 1829. 

(Concluded from p. 717.) 


Ix performance of our promise in our last number, 
we proceed to give one or two more specimens of the 
fugitive literature of Germany, as introduced to the 
notice of the English reader by Mr. Cunningham. 

The following is from the * Mill in the Vale,’ by 
Frederika Lohmann, and is translated, we think, 
with much beauty of expression : 

* Without any exact idea of the cause, these observa- 
tions nevertheless increased Adelaide's dislike to her host; 
anxious undefined feelings now filled her breast; and 
when she looked out on the distant country, over moun- 
tain and wood, with the ardent wish of deliverance, she 
more than once thought she saw in the distance the manly 
form of her father, who came again to take her under his 
protection,—but it was only a shadow animated by het 
longings and her love. 

* One day, as she sat alone in the twilight with Irmen- 
traut, the latter turned the conversation upon the firs 
evening of Adelaide's arrival. ‘* How like a stranger 
you then rested upon the bench in yon corner,” said the 
old woman, ‘* and how much at home you are now in the 
kitchen and the parlour, the cellar and the court! The 
snow then lay upon the mountains, and the pine branches 
bent beneath its weight,—every thing looked sad and dis- 
mal around you,—now it is otherwise, the country begins 
to look green, the alder trees in the garden are budding,— 
when summer comes you will be delighted with the mill, 
—it lies cradled in the foliage, like a bird’s nest in the 
branches.” 

** And when summer arrives, I sha!l probably be no 
longer here, cousin Irmentraut,”’ said the maiden. “ If 
our lord elector sheathes his sword, my father also will 
seek tranquillity, and then I shall again dare to place my- 
self at his side.” 

*** Child,” said Irmentraut, ** women must always 
listen to tlie call which, sooner or later, invites her to 
build her own hearth,--that call at which the daughter 
leaves both father and mocher to cleave unto her hus- 
band. Long ago I designed to tell you that Busso 
wished to make you his wite. He has desired me to 
speak a word to you in his behalf, and I do so with tears 
of joy. From his early youth my boy was a little wild, 
and manifested a rough untameable spirit; therefore I 
prayed to God that he might soon become the true lover 
of a good wife, as has now happened. Take what time 
you choose, and think of what I have said; he shall not 
ask you till you like it yourself.” 

** If you love me,”’ replicd Adelaide, blushing deeply, 
** say not a word more of this till my father returns, 
Be not angry; but I can disclose my heart to no one but 
him.” 

*** Your father,”’ continued the old woman, “ wishes 
nothing clse. We spoke to him ere he took his depar- 
ture. You have your father’s blessing and mine, Ade- 
laide ;"so do not spurn your good fortune ; you may think 
of what I have mentioned for a few days; in the mean- 
time I shall try to Keep Busso quiet.” 

* & No, cousin,” said the maiden, ** that would not be 
dealing honestly ; such a question as he would propose 
finds its answer directly in the heart. It grieves me al- 
most as much as the wound J inflicted on an enemy at 
Leipsig that I cannot marry your son. Mark you; it is 
not of my own consent that 1 am here weaving and spin- 
ning, and kindling ‘the fire on the hearth; much rather 
would I be roaming about in the free world! Oh for-a 
spirited horse to bear me through the fragrant greenwood, 
overthe fresh meadow and the breezy hills! If I am 
ever called upon to renounce ail this, and tollow a man 
into his quiet habitation, I will do so cheerfully, for my 
heart shall lead me; but, cousin—your ,son is not that 
man.” 

¢<* Mercy on us!” replied Irmentraut, “* that sounds 





very grave indeed,—almost like a refusal! Poor, young 
thing! I tell you great changes may happen in a short 
time. I could speak but one word, and all your proud 
spirit would sink within you. It was not well done of my 
cousin to let your own will thus grow, like a wild tree, 
without prening. I perceive your heart is lifted above 
your station ; you know nothing of that humility which 
it becomes all women to learn and practise; beware 
what you are doing,—strangers have no patience for foolish 
whims, when doating parents are taken away by death.” 


*** Do you know any thing of my father ?” exclaimed 
Adelaide. 


5” 


¢6* Why should I conceal it?’ replied Irmentraut. 
“© Well do I know the sad tidings which Busso brought 
home from his last journey. Yes, never again will you 
hear his voice,—never again behold his eye ; he lies in the 
narrow house with the rest who fell at Rocblitz, and you 
have no longer any friends in the world but us.” 


The only other extract we can afford to give is 
from * Measure for Measure,’ a tale by C. Weisflog. 
It is founded upon the idea of a family contract, by 
whieh the three young gentlemen about to be intro- 
duced to the reader have been consigned in their 
boyhood to their three female cousins, whom they are 
bound to marry when the youngest shall have come 
of age, on pain of forfeiting their inheritance : 


* The happy representative-contracting parties shed tears 
of joy in the anticipation of the glad results of this set- 
tlement ; the instrument was subscribed and sealed with. 
out reflecting that the hopeful Hans was yet at his A, B, C, 
and Miss Adelaide in the cradle, so that much might fall 
out before the eventful day arrived, and in particular, that 
for such a triple wedding as that just concerted, the con- 
sent of six tree-wills was yet to be sought and obtained. 
‘The happiness of the children seemed now firmly ground. 
ed; the relationship and harmonious understanding of 
the parents,—the mewme and tuxm considerations which 
had been brought to bear upon tie scheme,—all this could 
not fail, it was thought, to twine the silver bands of love 
around six hearts, even though the duty of filial obe- 
dience should be left out of account. An intimate ante- 
nuptial acquaintance among the young people was indeed 
cut of the question, as, theugh the estates of the bride- 
groonis lay adjacent to each other, yet those of Colonel 
Selten, the patrimony of the brides, were two hundred 
miles distant, in the neighbourhood of the capital, where 
the families with difficulty contrived to have a friendly 
interview every leap-year, as on the occasion when the 
before-recited contract was adjusted. But that was of 
no consequence; those whom fate has destined for cach 
other, will find one another though oceans flow between 
them,—how much more in the present case, when so 
many finger-posts pointed out their path! And with 
how much more than common force might it not be ex- 
pected, should those be mutually linked, for whose union 
the love of parents had twined a chain of reciprocal ad- 
vantages, of which those links which seemed the least 
secure had been soldered with the solder of the law itself! 
It happened, however, in this, as in many similar cases, 
that what looked extremely beautiful and just in theory, 
was found very ill-adapted for practice. At first, the 
three light-hearted boys were highly pleased with the tale 
of their betrothal to their three little cousins whom they 
had never seen; they played at weddings in their games, 
—drew their respective sweethearts upon the walls of 
their nursery and the boards of their books,—and ex- 
pressed great impatience fora sight of them. But they 
soon got tired of them and of their own fruitless expecta- 
tion; for Aunt Selton died shortly after the drawing-up 
of the extraordinary contract just recited, and papa Grun- 
hof fell into such a bad state of health, that a meeting of 
the families was for the time impossible. The images 
of the three cousins therefore grew gradually more indis- 
tinct before the eyes of their xolentes volentes suitors, aud 
the prospects of dim futurity were lost in the bright sun- 
shine of the merry present. Gradually this futurity ase 
sumed cven an unpleasent light to the young gentlemen, 
—the older they grew, the more hideous became those 
words rou Must, which they saw written before them 
in black characters on’ the portal of the future. Show to 


a young and free heart all the glories of this world, and 
attach to them that absolute and inexorable must, and 
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it will turn away In disgust, and cling to the meaner ob- 
ject of its own unfettered choice. 


‘ The more, consequently, the parents enlarged on the 
happiness awaiting their sons, the more disgusted these 
sons became with the prospect of their felicity ; and when, 
one after the other, all their parents had been laid in their 
graves, excepting the old colonel, the father of the three 
brides, the obstinate strong-headed fellows resolved that 
they would not marry their cousins. 

* What influence this resolution would have upon their 
fortune never cost one of them a thought, for they had all 
more than they wanted in the meantime. Whether the 
ladies were animated by the same tender feeling towards 
their destined bridegrooms, or more resign.d to the fate 
whose decree had doubtless been again and again rung in 
their ears, what man possessing any knowledge of the 
human heart, and of that of woman in particular, can 
doubt! ‘To the mind of woman too—though much more 
habituated to passive compliance than that of man— 
that hideous word must is ineffably disgusting ; and it 
is easy to believe that the three jadies early arrived at no 
less decided resolution—though they kept it more to 
themselves—to marry any other men on earth rather than 
their stupid cousins. They even exhausted their powers 
of invention in representing their cousins in the most ridi- 
culous and unfavourable light. Among their dolls there 
was always sure to be one of pre-eminent ugiiness,— 
some hunch-back, or ridiculous coxcomb, or sottish 
clown, who was never allowed to conie into the company 
of the other elegant gentlemen and ladies, but was kept 
at a respectful distance from his superiors, and when any 
one asked the name of the unfortunate doll in disgrace, 
he was instantly informed that it was cousin Herrmann, 
or cousin Albert, or cousin Ilans. 

‘The gentlemen, meanwhile, had grown up—all un- 
conscious of the insults heaped upon them by their fair 
cousins—into the joyous bloom of youth. Linked toge- 
ther in the closest bond of friendship, they had gone 
through an arduous course of study; they had attained 
some dignities in the state ;—Albert had become a coun- 
cillor,—Herrmann, a captain of hussars,—and Hans had 
devoted himself to agricultural pursuits on his noble 
estates; they had afterwards all three, in the severe strug- 
gle with the French, got themselves covered with honour- 
able wounds and orders of merit, of which—thanks to our 
enlightened age for so humanizing our surgeons—the lat- 
ter only remained visible. But in the free and easy lile 
of gay students and soldiers, the money which they drew 
from the unwilling purses of their stewards and guardians, 
quickly vanished like a sublimated essence, and only a 
very unpleasant caput mortnum remained behind in the 
shape of a heavy burden of debts. ‘That their worthy fac- 
tors and guardians should have attended to themselves in 
the general dilapidation and spoliation, every one will 
pronounce quite just and reasonable; the enemy too had 
done all he could to reap where he had not sown; anda 
serics of inundations and bad harvests had completed the 
derangement of their financial resources. It was thus 
quite natural that the young gentlemen, on their return 
from their wanderings, should find nothing but empty 
purses and coffers ; while, on the contrary, the old uncle 
knew no end of his well. hoarded riches. But for reasons, 
sufficiently known to our readers, the young sparks had 
very carefully avoided their said uncle; they seldom be- 
stowed a thought upon him,—and hardly ever put them- 
selves to the trouble of acquainting him with thcir exist- 
ence by letter. Their hearts indeed had often been at- 
tracted towards the old man, the last remaining stem of 
their family, but were as often repelled by the thought 
that his castle was haunted by those three dragoons who 
so greedily coveted their persons and possessions. 

‘** Pray, what sort of figures have they got?” they 
would sometimes say to Florian, who, asa sort of heir- 
loom of the family, had lived since the memory of man 
on the estates of Grunhof and Eschen, and who knew the 
fair ladics, as he had sometimes been sent on confidential 
messages between their papa and the colonel. ** Oh, mi- 
serable!”” he would reply, and accompany his intimation 
with such grimaces as did not tempt them to any closer 
inquiry. Further interrogation would besids have been 
of no avail, for they knew well that no entreaty, pursua- 
sion, or force, could drag out of the old fellow aay thing 


- he chose to conceal, as he had always his own good rea- 





sons whether for speaking or remaining silent. Under 
his eyes and care the youths had grown up, for he lived 
alternately at Grunholf and Escheo as valet de chambre 
to their papas. He had made himself indispensable to 
the old gentleman by his honesty, punctuality, and fide- 
lity ; but Florian would rather have died of hunger than 
have performed the sligh*est piece of service for the ladies 
or their appendices, the femucs de chambre,—he lived 
only for his old and young masters Florian had got 
some peculiar notions on the subject of free-agency, which 
he rigidly maintained in practice; and in consequence of 
which, whenever he found himself settiing comfortably 
down at Grunhof, he packed up his wallet, shook the dust 
from his feet, and set off for Eschenthal, with the excla- 
mation, ** Man must preserve his liberty!’ The same 
thing he repeated at Eschenthal for like reasons. ** Who 
is master,” he peevishly exclaimed ; ** You comforts and 
enjoyments of home? Or I myself? No! man must 
preserve his liberty.’? And then he would wander back 
to Grunhof, where he played the same game over again, 
alternately attracted and repelled between the two places 
like the electric spider. ‘+ Man must preserve his li- 
berty,”"—yet in spite of this very excellent maxim, no 
one was more the slave of his attachments and habits than 
Florian, the excursiveness of whose freedom was circum- 
scribed within the narrow circle of alternate service on 
the estates of his two masters. When they died he ex- 
claimed again: ** Man must preserve his liberty ! I can- 
not blame them for quitting with this life; but Florian 
too is free.” After this he attached hiniself sometimes to 
Hans, sometimes to Albert or Herrmann, and at other 
times to the whole trio at once, in the capacity of servant 
of all work, help-at-need, and scape-goat in all their fol- 
lics and misfortunes. In this way he had followed ata 
respectful distance the brave Hermann into the battle of 
Leipsic,—had nursed Hans while lying sick in the hos- 
pital,—and at the battle ef Ligny, whither he had attend- 
ed Albert, bad, at a very early period of the fight, when 
matters were going on not so pleasantly as he could have 
wished, taken to his heels, with his favourite exclama- 
tion, ** Man must preserve his liberty!’ Thus, too, he 
he bad twice, in the preceding winter, been present with 
his masters at a great ball in the capital, where the young 
gentleman lost their hearts to three masked beauties ; and 
he was now about to accompany them on the fatal and 
unavoidable journey to Walicim, the residence of their 
uncle and the three enchanted princesses. Lor, alas! the 
birth-day of the baron Hans, on which he would accom- 
plish his twenty-fourth year, and on which three be- 
spoken bridegrooms must inevitably appear at Walheim 
and preserve or renounce the half of their fortune, drew 
nigh, and not more time remained, previous to the fatal 
day, than was necessary for the journey.’—Pp. 252 — 
257. 

These specimens, which we have selected rather 
on account of their convenient dimensions than be- 
cause they form a fair sample of the varied character 
of the tales, will, we have no doubt, make our read- 
ers desirous of a more intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Cunningham’s interesting publication. The 
work, indeed, is so rich in amusement, and is exe- 
cuted, in respect both of selection and translation, 
with so much ability, that it can hardly fail to become 
popular. 





Obras de Don Francisco Martinez de la Rosa. Tomo 
2do. 12mo. Paris, 1827. Tomo 4to. 
Ib. 1828. 

Works of Martinez de la Rosa, &c. 
Vol. 2nd and 4th. 

In a former number we gave an account of the first 

and third volumes of the works of Martinez de la 

Rosa, which issued from the press at the same time, 

the appearance of the intervening volume having 

been for the time postponed. It has been subse- 
quently sent forth, and, with the fourth volume, com- 
pletes the publication. 

The second volume is no more than an appendix, 
or, if you will, a supplement to the first, in which the 
author professed to write a Spanish Art of Poetry.’ 
The poem, by which he proposed to fulfil this inten- 
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tion, was not so very particularly Spanish as that his 





fellow-countrymen could derive from it much more 
information than would be afforded them by the Art of 
Poetry of Aristotle, of Vida, of Boileau, unless, in- 
deed, through the beauty and flow of the versifica- 
tion, which is such, that Spaniards cannot fail to 
take delight in repeating and infixing in their me- 
mory its maxims of literature, which can never lose 
their value, although it may happen, that already 
they are not uncommon. 

Ilowever the case may be with ‘The Art of 
Poetry,’ contained in the first volume, the appendix, 
which constitutes the second, and which is devoted 
to the illustration of the history and to the criticism of 
the didactic, epic, and dramatic poetry of Spain, since 
the formation of the Spanish language, is well worthy 
of being read. Taken in conjunction with the notes 
of the first volume, it forms the most thoroughly di- 
gested and best arranged collection of literary pre- 
cepts ever published in the Spanish language. The 
author will require to be excused nevertheless, for 
having neglected in the second volume that polish 
and refinement of language which are so conspi- 
cuous even in the notes of the first; perhaps the dry- 
ness of such a subject as a critical examination im- 
parted a degree of roughness to his style. He will 
require excuse also for having left gaps still to be 
filled up: we allude particularly to the histerical 
notices of the first efforts of the Spanish drama, even 
now incomplete; and the inquiry into the causes which 
effected and still influence the formation ofthe Spanish 
drama on the model of Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
in preference to that of Cervantes, and to the neglect 
of the doctrines of the learned writers, who, in the 
sixteenth century, endeavoured but fruitlessly to in- 
troduce into Spain the sock and buskin of the Greeks 
and Latins. Above all, will Don Martinez de la 
Rosa require excuse for the boldness, and it is more 
than frankness, with which, in 182@, he avows hitwn- 
self the champion exclusively of the olt-debated classic 
rules, to such a degree that he gives no sign nor hint 
of bis imagining, much less of his adopting, the idea 
of the existence, or even the possibility of the exist- 
en-e of adrama not founded on the rigorous ob- 
servance of the three unities. 


Taking these exceptions to the first and second 
volumes of our author of * The Spanish Art of 
Poetry,’ his works still possess sufficient claims to be 
recommended not only as a study for Spanish youth, 
but to the attentive perusal also of the foreigner de- 
sirous of acquiring clear and accurate, and, to a cer- 
tain point, complete notions of the genius of the 
Spanish language and poetry, and of the causes 
which have most contributed and which continue to 
contribute to the beauties and defects of the metrical 
preductions of Spain. 

The fourth volume is by no means in the same 
degree a useful work, although it furnish very agree- 
able reading. It contains the tragedies of Maraima 
and Epipo, the former taken from the civil wars of 
the Moors of Grenada, and the second founded 
on the tragedy of Sophocles, and those of his 
imitators and competitors on the same subject from 
Seneca to Dryden and Forciroli. Both are strictly 
classical; the versification in both is correct; the re- 
quired rules and all the demands of probability are 
scrupulously observed ; yet both are wanting in that 
warmth and passion, and consequently in that inte- 
rest which is almost ever inspired by a plot con- 
ceived under the influence of a generous sentiment, 
or proceeding from a decided intention in the writer 
to excite grand ideas, but which can never result 
from the cold and academical precaution with which 
an author sets about writing a drama with the prin- 
cipal design of observing certain rules which he 
regards as fixed and invariable. The dissertation 
which precedes the * Fdipo’ is in fact a fatal an- 
nouncement, if not an effectual dissuasive from read- 
ing the tragedy. 

The fourth volume of the works of Martinez de la 
Rosa contains also a translation of the ‘ De Arte Po- 
etic’ of Horace, which adds another to the many al- 
ready to be reckoned in the Spanish language. The 
new one is written in blank verse, and is by no 
means the work which does most credit to its author 
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as a versifier. As an interpreter of Horace, how- 
ever, and as far as he expresses the sentiments of his 
original with precision, clearness, and consummate 
judgment, even in the most doubtful passages, the 
Senor Martinez de la Rosa certainly deserves 
praise, although his performance is in many respects 
defective, and notwithstanding that there already ex- 
ists a better translation in Spanish of the Epistle to 
the Pisones than that which he has supplied. 

The notes which accompany the translation pre- 
sent a sort of conciliatery comment between Horace 
and Aristotle, and furnish, not certainly a fund of 
new or excellent notions, but a well-timed reproduc- 
ion of scattered facts and doctrines, and an attempt 
o show their accordance with each other. 





Characteristic Sketches of Animals, drawn from the 
lite, und engraved by Thomas Landscer. _ Dedicated 
to the Zoological Society. Part I. Royal 4to. 
Moon, Boys, and Co. London, 1830. 

Tue first number of this splendid work contains 
the Giraffe, the Bonassus, the Thibet Dog, and the 
African Elephant. The animals from which the 
drawings are taken, with the exception of the Thibet 
dogs, which are in the menagerie of the Zoological 
Gardens, constitute part of the collection of the 
Jardin du Roi, at Paris. The etchings are executed 
with a very pictorial effect, and great pains have been 
taken to portray each animal under circumstances 
illustrative of its habits and character. Thus, for 
instance, the wrapper is ornamented with a group 
representing a boa-constrictor entwining in its folds 
a vainly struggling tiger. The picture is delightfully 
composed, but the drawing is in parts somewhat 
confused. We prefer the plates of the giraffe to any 
of its companions The principal figure is drawn 
with great nature and truth, both as to form and ex- 
pression of character, and is beautifully engraved. 
By the same plate the animal is shown in three other 
characteristic positions besides the principal one. It 
is grazing; (browsing says the letter-press, by mis- 
take); browsing indeed is its natural mode of pro- 
curing food; although it may ‘ eat grass with avidity,’ 
it is clear from its conformation, and from the incon- 
venience it is put to in more than one respect in 
procuring its food from the ground, that it was not 
destined to subsist by pasturage. ‘ The assertion of 
the amusing writer, M. Vaillant,’ says the descrip- 
tion accompanying the plate, ‘ that the giraffe when 
sleeping appeared to the distant spectator like the 
branchless trunk of a decayed tree, derives some con- 
firmation from the figure introduced on the left of 
our subject.’ That figure, unfortunately for M. Vail- 
lant. happens to be a very great exaggeration, and 
wofully out of drawing. The fault may be allowed 
to pass, however, for the figure forms a very unim- 
portant part of the plate. The tail-piece represent- 
ing (how shall we avoid a pun?) a back view of the 
animal, accompanied by his keepers, in the Jardin 
du Roi, is a very brilliant and sweetly-executed 
vignette. 

We have not space to notice the other plates in 
detail ; suffice it to say, that they are all handled 
with great freedom and power, and improve to the 
eye the longer and more attentively they are regarded. 





Emmanuel: a Christian Tribute of Affection and Duty ; 
tor the Year of our Lord 1830. Edited by the 
Rev. Wm. Shepherd. Small 8vo, Maunder, 
London. 

Crepvtity and piety are too often united; cre- 
dulity is indeed, in some degree, necessarily attend- 
ant upon innocence, but piety does not necessarily 
emanate merely frem an ingenuous, virtuous dispo- 
sition; it frequently results from a conviction 
of its necessity and of its wisdom, The expericnced 
look up to religious teachers, who, aided by 
zeal and eloquence, exhibit piety in its purest 
emblems, and may be expect also a demonstra- 
tion that the practice of virtue, for virtue’s sake 
alone, is sufficient to encourage even mortais in its 





pursuit; while to expect or hope for immediate 
worldly benefit, as a reward, is beneath the dignity 
and purity of religious hope. The editor of an 
‘Emmanuel’ ought at least to be as sensitive upon 
this point as the editor of any other periodical, 
and while we approve of the general object of his 
undertaking, and admire the piety and liberality 
of sentiment discernible in his work, we regret that 
we can discover any sentiment that would seem to 
uphold the necessity of self-interest as a motive for 
virtuous actions. ‘These observations bear in some 
degree upon his preface, yet more immediately 
upon his ‘simple’ tale, Hospitality ;" but it 1s 
not our wish to be severe where there is much to 
commend. The‘ Emmanuel,’ though not remarkable 
for its graphic embellishments, is neat, and suitable 
for a new-year’s gift to the young and thoughtful. 

The publisher of * Emmanuel’ is not unknown to 
the literary world, as the author of several esteemed 
pieces; and presuming the following, with the 
signature S. M. to be by him, we have pleasure in 
quoting it, as an encouragement to our worthy 
triends and patrons, We rejoice at having so good 
an opportunity of returning a compliment. 


* COME, MY BELOVED! 


* Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field, let us 
lodge in the villages.’—Cantic. vii. Il. 








* My heart's best treasure ! source of pure delight! 
O let us quit the noisy world, and flee 
To some sequester’d spot, with visions bright 
Of truth, and happiness, and purity, 
Where I may converse hold, and dwell alone with thee. 


* Yes, we'll forsake the busy haunts of man, 

Where envious pride and mad-brain’d folly reign, 
Where each base passion mars the social plan, 

Where every pleasure brings its load of pain, 

And peace and bland content, alas! are sought in vain. 


* Come, my beloved! come,—and let us roam 
Where meadows green and murmuring rills invite,— 
Of love and innocence the peaceful home, 
Where sorrow ne’er intrudes our hopes to blight, 
Nor one untranquil day succeeds the placid night. 


* While from the city noxious vapours rise, 

And every wind brings some contagious pest, 
Healthful the plains and cloudless are the skies 

Where Nature in her verdant robe is drest, 

And her all-bounteous hand the teeming fields attest. 


* There native Modesty has built her cell, 
And there Content has found a calm retreat, 

There Truth, and Faithfulness, and Friendship dwell, 
Far from the empty pageantries of state, 
And far from worldly cares that ever on them wait. 


* Come, my beloved ! come,—nor cast behind 
One look of fond regret ; but haste away 
To yon blest vale, where Love, all uncontined, 
With meek-eyed Innocence delights to stray ;— 
Come, my beloved! come;—all nature chides thy stay!’ 
*S. M.°—Pp. 4l, 42. 





Introduction to Medical Botany, by Thomas Castles, 
F. L. S. Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, &c. &c. 

Tuts little work comprehends the more important 
parts ofthe anatomy of flowers and their use, ina 
very convenient form—that of definitions—and 
though it professes only to make a sketch of this 
* science of names,’ it contains quite enough matter 
to enligh«en the unlearned upon the elements of the 
same science, and enable the candidate for medical 
honours to form just grounds of hope for a success- 
ful examination in this branch of his studies, which 
we conceive to be the principal aim of these young 
gentlemen in paying attention to this subject; at 
least we hope it is so, for to wish any man who is 
about to employ his life on the important art of 
medicine, to waste his time and his talents on so 
trivial an object as botany, we think would be highly 








improper. Let ladies and clergymen pursue it with 
as much ardour as they please; it is surely sufficient 
employment for a medical man to learn the essentials 
of his profession. 

There is, however, one fault which the author has 
committed, which he would not have been guilty of 
if he had passed his examination for a degree in 
Edinburgh, but we suppose he does not intend to 
trust his production so far north: we mean his giving 
the Linnean natural ord:r, instead of those of De- 
candolle or Jussieu, which, he should remember, are 
now almost exclusively adopted. 





An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, showing the Neces- 
sity of Medical Treatment in early Infancy, with 
Observations on Congenital Deafness. By John 
Harrison Curtis, Esq. Surgeon Aurist to the King, 
Sc. &c. 


Mr. Curtis has produced a very elaborate com- 
position from the various ingredients of anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology, by means of which he 
arrives at the conclusion, that there are many cases 
of deafness which may be cured without resorting to 
an asylum for the deaf and dumb; and that, to 
entitle the candidates for admission to such an insti- 
tution, the fiat of a consulting surgeon is a better re- 
commendation than the votes of the unlearned. On 
this principle Mr. Curtis, with an eye to his own in- 
terest, not perhaps altogether inexcusable, takes 
pains to impress on his readers that his peculiar 
studies and experience render him the best fitted 


man in the three kingdoms for such an office. We 
are very willing to believe that he is. It would 


have shown more modesty, no doubt, had he left the 
public to make the discovery themselves. But we 
must not find fault with the author; his book con- 
tains a good deal of interesting information, and 
such as we hope sincerely may be the means of 
assisting the numerous unfortunates into whose ears 
voice nor other sound has yet found entrance. 


Scraps and Sketches, by George Cruikshank. Part IT, 
London, 1829. Robins and Co. 


One of Mr. Cruikshank’s own scraps warns us 
against misnomers, and forbids our calling him the 
Hogarth or the Bunbury of his day. He shines in- 
deed by no reflected light; he is the Cruikshank and 
no other than the Cruikshank of his own times; but 
his name will live after him most assuredly, and give 
occasion to future blockheads to misapply it to some 
genius yet unborn, as original perhaps though it can 
hardly be as clever as hiniself, but certainly not more 
like to him than he is to Hogarth. 


The second part of the ‘ Scraps and Sketches,’ 
is rich in the qualities of humour, spirit, character, 
artist-like freedom, pathetic touches, and even 
occasional elegances, which were discoverable in 
the first series, and which distinguish, in fact, every 
work of this artist. A greater range than usual is 
perhaps perceivable in the Sketches now before us 
They vary between the extremes of the ludicrous 
and of the horrible, and it is difficult to say in 
which of the two the most mind and invention are 
displayed. 

This is all that our space will admit of our say- 
ing at present of these most amusing designs, but 
we have not done with them. Caricatures though 
they be, they deserve a more detailed notice, and 
that they shall have. 
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MARLOW’S ‘ JEW OF MALTA/—No. IT. 





WE are now to consider Barabas under other cir- 
cumstances and conditions of being. The sense of 
recent oppression, and the warranted expectation of 
future injury divert him from his former tenor of 
conventional suiferance and politic adaptation into 
overt acts of aggression, and premeditated revenge. 
He now passes from his sanctuary-ground of honour- 
able boldness and just resistance to usurped and op- 
pressive authority, into the blind mazes and indirect 
ways of fraud, and malice, and undermining hatred. 
Yet his imaginative passion and lofty earnestness of 
thought have not forsaken him, although shorn of 
their original brightness by the contact and corrup- 
tion of his sensual and seltish instruments of action. 
As a specimen of the powerful poetry in this drama 
we select a short soliloquy of Barabas while wander- 
ing at night about his former house wherein the rem- 
nant of his wealth was preserved : 

* Now I remember those old women’s words, 

Who in my wealth would tell me winter's tales, 

And speak of sprites and ghosts that glide by night, 

About the place where treasure had been hid 

And now methinks that I am one of those : 

For whilst I live, here lives my soul's sole hope ; 

And when I die, here shall my spirit walk,’ 


The subsequent decline of the character is to be 
attributed, not so much to the failure or indolence of 
tragic power in the poet as to the rude and imperfect 
state of the drama in his time. That Marlow was 
well competent to sustain continuous energy in the 
spirit, and progressive interest in the form and de- 
velopment o: his action will not be doubted by any 
such as have read ‘ Faustus,’ the last act of * Edward 
IT.’ and even the latter soliloquies of Eleazar the 
Moor. But unfortunately for his genius, the play- 
goers of the age were better pleased with low buf- 
foonery and monstrous grotesqueness, than qualified 
by their habits of taste and feeling, to estimate the 
qualities of sublime diction, natural portraiture, and 
consistent unity of plot. The tragedy itself affords 
internal evidence, that the Jew though a being of 
terrible malignity and power, and represented by 
Allen the best tragedian of the day, was brought 
upon the stage with a huge pasteboard nose, like 
Bardolph’s face, all ‘ babukles, and whelks, and 
nobs and flames of fire ;’ and it is probable that the 
rest of his costume was in similar taste. Macklin, 
it is well known rescued Shylock from the like pro- 
fanation: that part was frequently assigned to Dogget, 
the Liston of the then stage: and the late Mr. 
Kemble redeemed the philosophic and melancholy 
Jaques from much usual bufioonery. Ithamore in 
two places alludes to this nasal deformity—once in 
Barabas’ presence—* Oh brave master, [I worship 
your nose for this.’ And again he exclaims to Abi- 
gail the Jew’s daughter: 

* Oh! mistress, I have the bravest, gravest, secret, subtile 
Bottle-nosed knave to my master that ever gentleman had., 


Ben Jonson, who was obnoxious to a numerous 
theatrical faction of his age and who winced more 
under its lash than became him either as a wise man, 
or a scholar, and acquainted with the true properties 
of the drama—has many satirical allusions to the 
prevalent abuse of the stage and covert, or avowed 
censures of the incapacity and bad taste of the people. 
The following dialogue illustrative of the foregoing 
observations is from ‘* Bartholomew Fair :’ 

* Cokes. But do you play it according tw the printed 
books ? 

Lanthorn Leatherhead. By no means, sir. 

Cokes. No? how then ? 

Lan. L. A better way, sir, that is too learned and 
poetical for our audience. What do they know what 
Hellespont is? guilty of true loves blood? or what Abi- 
dos is ? or the other Sestos hight ? 

Cokes (who is a sort of Demus, or exponent of the gene- 
ral people.) Th’ art i’ the right, I do not know myself. 

Lan. L. No I have entreated Master Little- Wit to take 
a little pains to reduce it to a more familiar strain for our 
people. 





Cokes. How, I pray thee, good Master Little- Wit ? 

Litile- Wit. It pleases him to make a matter of it, sir. 
But there is no such matter, I assure you: [ have only 
made it a little easy and modern for the times, sir, that’s 
all. As for the Hellespont, 1 imagine our Thames here: 
and then Leander I make a dyer’s son about Puddle- 
wharf and Hero a wench o’ the Bank-side, who going over 
one morring to Old Fish-street, Leander spies her land 
at Trig-stairs, and falls in love with her. Now do I in- 
troduce Cupid, having metamorphosed himself into a 
drawer, and he strikes Heroin love with a pint of Sherry : 
and other pretty passages there are of the friendship, that 
will delight you, sir, and please you of judgment.’ 

The same ingenious person Lanthorn Leatherhead 
boasts in another place of his success in hitting the 
public liking : 

‘Oh the motions that I Lanthorn Leatherhead have 
given light to, i’ my time. Jerusalem was a stately thing, 
and so was Nineve, and the city of Norwich, and Sodom 
and Gomorrah—but the Gunpowder Plot, there was a 
get-penny! I have presented that to an eighteen or 
twenty-pence audience, nine times in an afternoon. Your 
home-born projects prove ever the best, they are so easy 
and familiar: they put too much learning in their things 
now o’ days.’ 

IIe describes in his comedy of the ‘ Case is Al- 
tered,’ a ‘ fit audience’ for such ware. 

‘ There are two sorts of persons that most commonly 
are infectious to a whole auditory. Marry, one is the 
rude barbarous crew a people that have no brains and yet 
grounded judgments: they will hiss any thing that 
mounts above their grounded capacities.’ 


And Shakspeare alludes to them, and to the per- 
formances they delighted to honour. 


* These are the youth that thunder at a play-house, and 
fight for bitten apples: that no audience but the Tribula- 
tion of Tower Hill or the limbs of Limehouse, these dear 
brethren, are able to endure.’ 


The other passage is the well-known one in ‘ Ham- 
let.’ ¢ And let those that play your clowns,’ &c. 

The false judgments and perverted sensibilities of 
an after-age, will perhaps be received as a fair and 
not over-wrought picture of the monstrous taste pre- 
valent in a yet ruder one, at least exhibiting the kind 
if not the degree of the abuse. If therefore we are 
justified in inferring, that Marlow, obliged to fall in 
with the corrupt humour of an ignorant audience, 
has purposely and of necessity declined from his ori- 
ginal conception of the character of Barabas; we 
may observe, as a farther extenuation, that he has 
never put any drolling speeches or mob-wit into the 
mouth of his hero: neither assigned him any action 
or situation which can come under the denomination 
of buffoonery or mere pantomime. The ill taste was 
confined to the manner of habiting the actor for the 
part, and to a few by-remarks and occasional jests 
from the other less eminent personages of the play. 
As an instance of this difference between the author's 
part and the necessary framework for stage-uses, we 
shall quote a short interlogue of Barabas (disguised 
as a French musician) and Ithamore, run-away from 
his master, and reveiling with Philia Borzo and a 
courtezan. 

Itham. *Tis a strange thing of that Jew ; he lives upon 
pickled grasshoppers and sauced mushrooms. 

Barab. What a slave's this ? the governor feeds not-as 
L do. ( Aside. ) 

Itham. The hat he wears Judas left under the elder 
when he hanged himself. 

Barab. "Twas sent me for a present from the Great 
Cham.’ ( Aside. ) 

That Marlow has frequently mistaken a turgid 
pomp of words for lofty and sonorous diction, wild, 
unnatural, and extravagant fancy for earnest and vi- 
gorous thought a morbid appetite for the novel and 
the startling, for healthy interest, and just conduct in 
the development of his action, and ferocious activity 
of the mere animal spirits for the chaste humanity 
of the tragic drama, no criticism derived from and 
founded upon the judgment and sanctioned by the 
feelings can deny. ‘ Evil communications,’ &c. the 
proverb is somewhat musty, but in this instance true, 





Barabas visibly descends from his former dignity and 
power after associating with that ‘ precise villain,’ 
Ithamore: and having an apt and ready instrument 
and partner of his crimes he enters on a course of 
undeviating barbarity, until interest is exhausted by 
repetition, and we become indifferent and careless of 
the event, having long before ‘ supt full with horrors.’ 


The sum of difference and resemblance between 
Barabas and Shylock, for their characters approach 
and recede from each other in many points of agree- 
ment and opposition, may be thus expressed. Ba- 
rabas we have seen is a merchant-prince, a Hebrew 
judge and ruler of the people: he has dealings of 
merchandise with the north and the south. 

* In Florence, Venice, Antwerp, London, Seville, 

Frankford, Lubeck, Mosco, and where not’— 


‘with Alexandria, Egypt and the bordering isles.’ 
He is the equal of Kirieh Jairim, Obed, and Nones: 
he hath a house as great and fair as the governor’s, 
Shylock is no merchant : but primarily and essentially 
an usurer: he regards all distant traffic and hardy 
venture of his wares and monies as substance squander- 
ed, and unwarranted rashness, and upbraids Antonio 
with having a ‘means but in supposition : an argosy 
bound to Tripolis : another to the Indies: a third at 
Mexico, a fourth for England: and other venturers 
squandered abroad.’ He hath no society with the 
princes of his people, but merely with ‘Jubal a 
wealthy Hebrew of his tribe’ and ‘ Chus his country- 
man.’ He gives to his house the epithet of his ‘ so- 
ber house.” Ile hath no dealings with remote cities, 
no ships on the far seas, no bonds or bills of lading 
with the stranger and the foreign gentile: but his 
gains are at home, his bargains with home-merchants, 
his mart the Rialto, and his commerce, ‘ usance’ on 
his monies: and the law of his speculation is his 
‘well-won thrift.” He inherits the religious con- 
stancy of his nation and partakes of their prejudices 
and strong antipathies, Ife hates Anthonio indeed 
because ‘ he is a Christian 

But more for that in low simplicity 

He lends out money gratis: and brings down 

The rate of usance here with us in Venice.’ 


His religion is the consequence of habit and edu- 
cation, strengthened by hatred, and rooted in him by 
persecution, but avarice is the vital principle of his 
entire being, until the devil Riches gives place to the 
devil Vengeance, and re-creates him, from the ele- 
ments of cunning and covetousness, into a new life of 
brooding malice, and waiting revenge. By a long 
sojourning among the heathen he was assimilated as 
much with the Venetian trader as the Jew money- 
lender. Barabas derives his stern attributes of self 
involution, and separate dignity from the splendour 
and regality of his external associations: Shylock is 
severed from the human and material objects around 
him by the inner workings of his sensual, unbending, 
and vindictive spirit. His feelings are wrought into 
passion by progressive and accumulative processes 
of reaction and effort: and his passions are moulded 
into the calm immobility of hate by the experience 
of present impotency, and the invincible purpose of 
final gratificction. He has fed his heart, for many 
weary months and years, with wrath and malice : 
suppression has lent them elasticity and time has 
edged them with a keen and present wisdom, and 
lynx-eyed readiness of foresight. His sleepless pro- 
vidence discerns at once what may be made ofa 
‘merry bond’ with the unsuspecting Anthonio : it is 
but one of his manifold engines of retribution which 
act on his one aim and life principle, as the finest 
nerves act, physically on the organs of perception 
and sensation, bringing directly home fo the brain 
every report and approach of the outlying material 
world. So to Shylock’s wolfish prudence, the most 
casual meeting, passing sight, transient rumour, tri- 
vial word or look, and indifferent action, provided 
only they can be referred to and connected with 
Antonio, are as the feelers, and ready intelligencers 
of his crouching and ambushed revenge. The cal- 
culation of his hate is so present to him, he has it so 
by heart, that he has long since left casting up the 
particulars, and now looks only at the sum ‘a lodg’d 
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hate and a certain loathing he bears Authonio.” He 
compels his very enemies to become his aids in ex- 
acting the just penalty of the forfeiture. ‘ The 
Duke shall grant him justice.’ He is strony on this 
vantage ground of law, and he knows his strength: it 
is the one mount Pisgah of his life whence he may dis- 
cern a bright and beauteous land of Vromise, of suc 
cessful usury, and undisturbed hoardings, when An- 
tonio is removed from his path. Iie hath wandered 
forty years in the wilderness, of fruitless hopes, and 
blighted energies, he hath eaten the bread and drunk 
the waters of affliction of Marah even the bitter 
waters of insult and wrong, tribulation and anguish, 
and now within sicht of, and al:most touching his 
accomplished Canaan, shall he withdraw his hand, 
and forbear to pass onward for foolish pity and 
Christian intercessors. 


* An oath, an oath, he hath an oath in Heaven, 
Shall he lay perjury upon his soul ? 
No, not for Venice.’ 


Barabas equally earnest in his malice and a thirst for 
revenge, originally divides the forces of his passions 
and dissipates the energy of bis will by distraction of 
objects and variety of person. Ile has sworn to him- 
self to have Ferneze’s heart, 

* Aye and his son’s too or it shall go hard wich him.’ 

* He hopes to see the governor a slave 

And, rowing in a galley, whipped to death.’ 


Afterwards he exclaims, while Lodowick is wooing 
Abigail his daughter: 


© As sure as Ileaven rained manna for the Jews, 
So sure shail he and Don Matthias die, 
His father was my chiefest enemy.’ 


He poisons his daughter for becoming a nun: the 
abbess and sisterhood for admitting her: Barnadine 
a friar for taking her dying confession, and he pro- 
cures the legal execution of another Jacobine friar 
for the murder, because he ‘knew enough to have 
his life’ he destroys his fugitive slave Ithamore, and 
his mistress and Philia Borzo with medicated flowers: 
he betrays Maita to Selim Calymath, and then hav- 
ing cut off by stratagem the Turkish army, he is pro- 
ceeding to murder Selim and his principal officers at 
a banquet. But the consequence of such aggregate 
ferocity is that we have ceased to feel any interest of 
alarm or abhorrence at the crimes of Barabas long 
before he closes the tale of them by self destruction : 
while we register at once and for ever in our remeim- 
brance and graphic consciousness, the fixed look, the 
calin resolved brow, the ready scales, the clenched 
bond of Shylock : his siern pause of expectation, his 
prophetic calm of everhanging vengeance, and his 
shout cf consummated purpose ‘ to sentence ! come 
, 
prepare. 


THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 
(From the French of MM. Méry and Barthélemy ) 


A drummer, in the dead 

Of the night, from hs tomb 
Hath arisen, and afar 

Ye hear the rolling of his drum. 


He plies the rapid sticks 

With a white unfleshed arm, 
As he beats the retreat, 

The réveil and the alarm. 


The reverberating drum 
Gives a loud unearthly sound ; 
From their crowded slumber startling 
The heroes under ground. 


From charnel-houses chill 
Within the bosom of the North, 
And the warm vaults of Italy 
The warriors come forth ; 


From Nile’s muddy bed, 

And from Araby’s hot sands, 
The buried have arisen, 

With their arms in their hands. 





And a trumpeter, at dead 
Of night, from his grave 
Springs to horse, and is calling 
With his battle-blast the brave. 


On shadowy chargers suddenly 
Rise up the Imperial Guard ; 
Squadrons old in glory, 
Bloody men and scarr’d; 


Their bleached brows, beneath 

The helmet, ghastly glare ; 
Their bony hands lift fiercely up 

“heir long blades in the air. 

And a chieftain, at the hour 

Of midnight, from the dead 
Arises with his staff, 

Pacing slowly at their head, 
In a plain uniform, 

Without ornament or pride ; 
And a small short sword 

Is the weapon at his side. 


On the moon-illumin’d plain 
The mustering masses form 
In review before the man, 
In the plain uniform. 


Each rank presents arms 

As before the chief they come, 
March'ng slowly in detile, 

At the beat of the drum. 


The generals gather round him, 

And to one standing near 
The chieftain gives the word, 

Low-whisper’d in his ear: 
The word passes round 

It resounds aleng the Seine ; 
The watch-word is * France,’ 

The counter, * Saint-Hélene.’ 
And thus his grand review 

Of the brave of other days, 
Tie hero nightly holds 

In the Champs Elys¢es. 


THE SCOTCH SCHOOLMASTER. 


(Continued from p. 712.) 


Scene Third—‘ Affernoon School’ —A_ Scottish cot- 
tage, with a teble and a fiw lamed chairs—a cousi- 
derable show of cracked crockery—the borderer’s 
every day clothes hanging on the back of an old arm- 
chair—a three-leg'd stool (commonly called a cutty) 
—a woman's sp nniing-wheel—a yarn-reel and wash- 
ing-tubs—a blazing peat or turf’ fire—bands of the 
younger boys playing at * * Porly Pirrly Pees- 
weep,” © Beat the Bour,’ and * Kitiley cout find it 
oul — Tam Mildram, Geordie Groser, Rony Rin- 
thegir, and Davy Dits, standing round the fre 
poking it, and packing peat thereon, 

Tam.—lIlech sirs, sa our master has at last gotten 

a hoouse 0’ his ain! my certa; he'll noo think him- 

sel as braw as the laird o’ the Luckenbooths ; but can 

ye tell me, Geordie, what he can want wi’ a spinnin- 
wheel an’ washin-tubs, he’s surely no gaun to teech 
us to spin an’ wash, and mak auld wives 0’ us ? 





* Though years have rolled on, and the clouds of 
many a distant country passed over the head and the 
earth of many a foeman’s land uncer the feet of the au- 
thor of this sketch, still, not the privations attendant on 
warfare, nor yet the luxuries and gaicties occasionally 
accompanying a life of considerable diversity of cireum- 
stances, could drive from his memory the fond remem- 
brances of the games of his boyish days: nor can he for- 
get how often when the yellow ringlets flourished in wild 
and curly confusion on his thoughtless head—ringlets, 
alas, long since seared and gone !—he has rushed, with 
the impetuosity of youth, to join a light-hearted band of 
juveniles, at the favourite Scottish games of * Pirrly 
Pirrly Pees-weep ;’ and when too late for the ‘ telling 
out,” bawl’d at the top of his little voice, * wha’s it, wha’s 
it,’—even the obnoxious * it,’ wiilingly did he undertake, 
with permission to become a participator of the uproarious 
hilarity of his infantile companions. ‘Those who, like 
himself, have passed the meridian of life, and can call 





Grorpir.—Spin an wash.wan, no; but he has 
spun himself a teather this mornin, Tam, that wul 
tak a lang time tuggin at to break it. 

Roxy.—What's befa’n him, Geordie, ye’r in a’ 
his secrats, tell’s what's befa’n him ? 

Grorpiz.—Do ye no ken what's befa’n him, 
Rony? 

Ronxy.—No; had I ken’t, I wudna’ ha’ spcer’t, 
Geordie lad. 

Georpre.—What wud ye gee to ken, Rony lad, 
its’ no ilka days tellin I ha’ to tell. 

Tam.—lI gess, I gess! 

Gronrpir.—Weel, gess awa! 

Tam.—Here’s he’s auld claths, sa he’s gane down 
to the Ha upo” som electioneerin affair wi’ the laird. 

Geonpir.—Neer a bit, man; neer a bit; ye’r 
clean out; look round ye, Tam, an’ gess again : 
what can a hoese, pizs, pats, an pans, an a spinnin- 
wheel and washin-tuls ha’ to do wi’ the laird an’ 
electioneerin ! 

Tam.-~-Deel hea't, but I am out, an’ canna mak a 
good gess at a’. 

Roxy.—May be he’s gane to meet his mither, 
wha’s a great lady in the muckle toon o° Inverness ? 

Gronorr.—Ye’r rooket Rony, Inverness is mare 
than a hundred miles fra’ this, sa ye'r further out 
than Tam; but doon wi’ ye'r gessin an I'il tell ye a’ 
about it. Did ever ony o’ ye see the master thramin 
a hank o° yarn ata spinnin- wheel or scourin babies 
clouts at a washin-tub / 

Ronxy.—No, never. 

Grorpir.—Ye a’ ken that the master wus weel 
satisfeed wi’ hes wee bit chammer doon at the Hal- 
lan, an it wus big eneugh for himsel ? 

RNoxy.—We a’ ken that. 

Grorpir.—Weel than, what the devel can he 
want noo wi’ a hoose o’ twa chammers, an a spinnin- 
wheel an washin-tubs int, tell me that, g’if he can ? 

Tam.—We mun wait tul ye tell us, Geordie, sa 
out wi’ it man at ance ! 

Gronpir.—Ifootie, Tam, hoolie; ye wudna ha’ 
gessed in a twalmonths’ gessin what I ha’ to tell ye; 
the master’s gane doon to the minister at the manse 
to tak a buckle-to, wi’ my taupi¢ o” a sister, our 
Jessey. Noo the murder’s out. 

Davy.—Gude guilds’, an on sic an occasion, 
whilk may neer happin again, no to gee us the play? 

Georpir.—That pliskie that Patie Plaff played 
wi’ the Peoey was a bonnie excuse for him, but I 
ken’t gey weel what was brewin: hang him, to try 
to cheat me, but he might ha’ as weel try’d to catch 
a dolfin asleep an’ shave it, as to think o’ makin me 
glour through ony ither bodies een than my ain. I 
ha’ na’ fear but in guid time his bonnie Jessey wal 
pay aff for’t. 

Tam —Geordie Groser, Jessey’s a bonnie, kind, 
an blythsome lassic, an’ I dinna think it preceesly 
right in her ain brither to speak disparaginly o’ her. 

Gerorpir.—Hoot awa, Tam; is that the way the 
wund blaws wi’ ye! [ wudna wonder gif there was 
sv ords an guns atwixt Tam Meldram an’ the master 
afore the Ainy-moons out. But, Tam, I loe my sister, 
an’ Tha’ na doubt but that wi’ our guid an warm- 
hearted master, she’ll ha’ a’ her cantie heart can de- 
sire; happiness an’ contentment, whilk ye a’ ken is 
a continual feast. 

Tam.—Noo ye speak like yersel, Geordie; but 
ken’t ye ony thing o° their wooing? 

Getorpir.—Yes, lad, Iken’t a’ about it; for I 
ha’ seen mony a moonlight night o’ bath their woo- 
ing an’ their cooing: I ha’ seen the master kiss 








back to mind the unconcerned and joyful days of youth, 
will not condemn, as absurd, his putting the games of his 
childhood on record, even in this humblest of the most 
humble essays. 

He would most willingly (for the amusement of the 
English reader) have given a description of these exhili- 
rating and innocent ‘ plays,’ but he fears, from the 
length to which the * Scotgh Schoolmaster,” has run this 
week, that he might be encroaching too far on the 
columns of ‘ The Athenzum,’ but probably at no dis- 
tant period he may have that desired opportunity. 
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Tam.—Kiss Jessey afore the waddin ! 

Georpir.—Her bonnie hand, ye gowk, a thou- 
sand times, but her wee bit mou never; but gosh 
callants, here he comes rinnin like a dug an’ a pan 
at its’ tail. Noo tak tent laddies an’ say nathing o’ 
what I ha’ been tellin ye, it wul a® soon come out 
fra’ himsel, an’ us nane the wiser. Toddelin Tony 
Tummelower, come here ye ape, an’ say ye’r A B 
C! au’ a’ ye muckle anes gang an’ hear the wee 
anes say their lessons, or yell ha’ the master like a 
mirky deel about ye'r lugs, for see he’s got his best 
black claths on, a bonnie colour for a bridegroom to 
wear on the day o’ his bridle ; yet mony a ane ha’ 
had cause to mourn that awfu’ thing, the bridle, as 
weel’s the pure horse, yeken, whilk the feeble-buk 
tells about, that asked the man to pitit in its mou an’ 
syne mount on its back, to help itto kill the lion; 
but, pure thing, it ne’er could get the bridle out o’ 
its mou’ again or the man aff its back ; so the stuck 
thegether, tho’ no o’ the same wey a thinking ; for 
ane wus 2 slave an’ the other the master, a’ the rest 
o' their life lang—aiblins, Jessey may tak the reins 
o’ the master’s bridle afore he’s muckle aulder; but 
here he comes sweetin an fizzin ke a new drawn 
penny pie. 4 

(Enter the Borderer, dressed ina rusty suit of 
bhich, throws himself into the old arm-chair.) 

Masrer.—Weel my bairns, has the wee anes said 
their Carritches an’ their A B C’s; hoo ha’ they got 
on Tam? 

Tam.—Very weel, master, very weel. 

Grorptrc.—(aside) That’s a big lee—it wus very 
weel aff they got,—for fient a Carritch or A BC 
they said at a’. 

Mastrr.—That’s right, that’s right; an’ noo ye 
babies ye may tak the play the lave o’ this afternoon, 
an’ do ye hear, keep out o’ mischeef, an’ mak na’ 
noise in the sealeing! (‘The younger boys rush to the 
door of the college and make their escape.) An’ wi’ ye 
that are approaching to manhood, I'll just gang 
through a few usefu’ exerceesis, an’ wi’ the blessin 
au’ support o’ him wha supports a’, and to whom we 
shuld a’ boo wi’ reverance an’ wi’ fear, we wul tak 
that for the subject o* examination; which whun 
praperly understood an’ practeesed, is the greatest 
benefieet an’ happiest dispeensation bestowed on 
man; I mean ‘ the social compack,’ otherwise the 
sieence 0’ cevelvesed soceety ; or in other terms, the 
duty o’ mankind to each ither. 

Grorpie.—An’ what for no the duty o’ woman- 
kind to man, master ? 

Masrer.—Becus, ye hallan-shaker, I use the 
substantive mankind, as govern’d by the adjeective- 
indeefinite pronone «ll; ye'll see thereby that the 
term, mankind, includes the inteer o’ the human 
species, an’ therefore, under mankind, man an’ wo- 
man come thegether. 

Georpir.—Na’ doubt, master, na’ doubt, that 
man an’ woman come thegether; as y2, this blessed 
mornin can right weel testifee: but, master, ye ken 
that there be relative pronones, as weel as adjeective- 
indecfinite anes ? 

Master.—Wha doubts that? an’ my fezgs, 
Geordie, gif ye dinna ken the difference, ye’r a pure 
grammarian indeed, an’ I ha’ been sawin soond- 
seed on barran grun! 

Gronpiz.—lI’ll gee ye a proof, master, that am 
no that barran after a’ for as little as ye think o’ me. 
* The wee bit biggin which has been bigget by the 
hands o’ the poverty strucken an’ striving cotter; 
who is he, let him be ever sa braw, or heezed up in 
the warld, whose right it is to pu’ it doon again ?’— 
Add to whilk, master, ‘ The biggen which is geen to 
mee rent-free by the laird up at the Ha,’ just that I 
may sacrafeese a pickle, gif no a’ my consceence the- 
gether, at the election, is the biggen in which I ne'er 
could five in, but wi? a’ my saul set fire tul't, as 
Davy Dits did to the Peoey this forenoon. An’ 
Superadd to that, sir, ‘The wee wifie whom I ha’ 
tean this mornin for better or for warse, an whase 
guidman I noo am, is dear to my heart. These are 
a’ relative pronones o’ ye'r ain teechin, master, sa 
what do ye think 0’ ye’r relatives noo” 
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Mastrern.—I think ane o’ them, at least, is raving 
mad-regh red-wud! Inthe name o’ Satan, do ye 
mean to accuse me, sir, 0’ sellin my consceence for 
warldly gain, ye guid-for-nathing ne’er-do-weel ! 

Grorprr.—Faith, master, that same’s a Lit 0” ye’r 
‘ social compack,’ 0” ceveleezed society noo-o’-days, 
an’ gif ye do ye'll no be warse than ye’r betters, an’ 
that’s the maist [ ken ot; do ye ken, master, what 
that cantie cheild, Robby Burns, used to sing ?— 
‘ The man o’independent mind, he is the man for a’ that,’ 
(aside to Tam) I think he’s got it noo ‘Tam. 

Master.—By my faith! to be this snashed by 
my ain scollar—ye drumly heeded doylt, do ye think 
that [ wud snool to the laird or any man, or gee my 
vote to ony bodie wi’ sic a view! 

Grorpir.—Troth, master, for you may be, I 
dinna ken; but this I right weel ken, its a part o° the 
‘ social compack,’ after a’s doon an’ said ;_ but we'll 
see whun the laird comes doon to beg ye'r vote for 
the niest election! 

Master.—(in « consequential manner) When the 
laird does my humble roof the honor o’ a ea’, I'll 
ack as becomes a mano’ independant principles, the 
best un’ the baldest o” them shanna bamboozel me, 
(aside) that’s as far as it does na’ endanger the thack 
and rape whosomever. 

Georvir.— Master, do ye think that lang Lewie 
Limpy, the lamster, agreed to that part 0” the * com- 
pack,’ that sent him ower the seas to mak himsel 
acquainted in Botany, for only knocking on the 
heed, an’ takin hame by the fad, a wee thing o” hare 
that ca’d nabodie its master, tho’ the laird knocks the 
brains out o’ a thousand ilka year o” his life, an’ no a 
word said to him for’t; I think the ‘ compack’ mun 
ha’ twa sorts o’ laws, master, ane for the rich an’ 
anither for the pure an’ unprotected. 


Mastrer.—Tak tent Geordie, ye'r trading on 
tickley graun’—but I'll explain a’ to ye. 

Georpre.—Stop a wee, Master, for I ha’ anither 

case an’ the brither tul't. Hoo stands the * com- 
pact o’ ceveleezed society’ wi’ twa o° three chaps, 
wha compact thegether an’ ca’ themselvis a com- 
pany o’ bankers, merchants, or treaders, wha com- 
mence businesss wi’ deel a bawbee o’ their ain 
at a’, an’ when the ha’ waddled thousands 0’ thou- 
sands o’ siller out o’ the pouches o” hundreds o’ pure 
foks, tak it in their heeds to stop, as they ca’ it, 
leaving a’ their confiding friens wi’ the breath’s 
nearly stop’t wi’ wonder an’ sorrawfu alarm! Aye, 
Sir, an’ these men are pitied as misfortunate bank 
rupts; a murran an’a rape to sic reps say |: gif 
a pure hungry bodie o’ a hawker was but to cheat 
ye, or steal fra you but aughtcen pence, he’s hang'd 
or it; what says the ‘ compack’ to that, master? 
but its no cheilds alane o’ this stamp that the ‘ com- 
pack’s’ very kind to; there’s a muckle company 0” 
manapaleezers in a place in Lonon, ea’d Leadenhia’ 
Street, that maks the pure foks 0’ this favored kintry 
pay just three times mare for their pickle o’ tea, than 
its worth; but I'll no say ony mare about that honest 
company, as that gleg an’ metelsome cheild, our 
kintraman as ye ca’ him, Mr. Buckingham, has them 
in hand an’ he’!l yerk them weell, or am out 0’ my 
learnin. 

Mastenr.—A little learnin, Geordie, is a dange- 
rous thing. 

Grorptr,--Tien, master, ye'r in na’ danger: but 
what does ye'er ‘ compack’ say to the great Epis- 
copalians takin their thirty thousand pounds a year, 
an’ spending about three in chariots, but devlish little 
in charity? Yee'l may be say it’s regh to be econo- 
meecal; it may be sa, master, but 1 dinna kan what 
part o’ the ‘compact’ ye’el pit sic economee in, for 
[’ll neer agree to't. 

Master.—What ha’ ye to do wi’ the Episcopa- 
lians, ye’er a Presbyteerian an’ a discontented loon ! 

Georprr.—It’s true, master, 1 ken very little an’ 
care less about the difference o’ releegeons, but 
I'll tell ye a story in my ain way, gif yee'l stop an’ 
hear’t. There’s ae man taks the west road as the 
shortest to Paradise; anither taks east, and a third 
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take the south; weel, sir, there’s a sturdy ruckle- 
handed chap taks the north, an’ swears that’s the 
only right ane, tho’ he canna gee ony convincing 
proof that it is sa; but it is he’s determination that the 
either three shall be weel skelp’d if the dinna tak he’s 
road, which may lead to a preecepeice, the tummel- 
ing ower whilk wud be a break-nick job; yet the 
sturdy chap dos’e a’ that power can do to compell 
them, by skelpin an’ bangin: hoo far wud ye'r 
‘compact’ gang in sheeldin the three weak anes 
fra’ the strength o’ the strang ane ? 





Masrer.—Doon wi’ ye’r ranting Geordie Groser» 
my heeds in a swether, an’ [ canna bide on mare 
o't. 

Groroir.—A wee bit longer, master, an’ syne am 
doon. Sic things ha’ been, sir, that a convicted 
thief an’ forger has escaped fra’ punishment by rin- 
nin awa, and has subseequently set himsel up as a 
croose-cock amang honest men; noo, sir, as honesty 
canna abide theveng, ane o’ the honest men taks it 
in he’s heed to tell the rogue in plain honest truth 
what he kens him to be; whun the croose-cock has 
ready recourse to ye’er ‘compack,’ and thereby 
seveerely punishes the honest man, just for tellin 
God's ain truth! I ken that it is writtin in the 
haly-buke that ‘Ye shall not bear fause witness 
against ye’er neebour;” but I dinna recallact that it 
is written in ony buke, haly or profane, that ye are 
to be punished for tellin the truth: is this the gate 
ye’er compack’” protects honest fuk, master? 

Master.-—The ‘ social compack,’ which is the daw 
o” the land, protects a’ sir? 

Grorpirt.—Noo I understand ye, master; then 
it was the bonnie ‘ compack’ whilk protected that 
bludy villain an’ self convicted murderer Hare ; an’ 
that sent him out on this honest warld wi’ a can- 
sceence as bleck as hell, an’ that without the tast o’ 
a teather. Whilk end o’ the ‘compack,’ master, 
was it that protected fra’ hanging that honest man 
up in Lonon, wha very humanely cut the heed fra 
aff the shouthers o° his baby ? 

Masten.—Had ye’r appaulin tongue, Geordie, 
an’ be satisiied by my tellin ye, that sic bludy dooins 
as these ye relate, are extraneous an out a’ the pale 
o’ the blessed ‘ compack:* but pit me in mind to 
expound it a’ to ye the very first evinin scule-night 
after introductory prayers! An noo my bonnie 
bairns I ha’ muckle on my mind this day, sa we 
wul here feenish ye’r exerceeses; an do ye hear, I 
ha‘ a few cossie friens coming this blessed evenin to 
tak a wee drap o' tody wi’ me at the Hoose-heatin, 
an’ as ye'r a’ big encugh noo to be trusted wi’ ae 
glass, ye may ca’ in by an’ by an’ tak it. 

Grornpvir—Master, wul there be ony throwin o’ 
the stocken the night? 

Masten —Ye'r a deep dug, Geordie; but ye 
mun come an’ see. 

Tam.—l'll wad ye a baubee, Geordie, that I 
catch it. 

Greorpre.—Tak care Tam, take care ye dinna 
catch mare than ye can chew, whun I tell the master 
hoo the wund blew wi’ ye to-day. 

Tam.—tlad ye’r dafiin honest Geordie, had ye’r 
daftin. 

( The lads retire with light hearts and laughing 
faces —The Master humming an old tune to a 
new song. ) 

I ha’ got a wee wife an’ a hoose o° my ain, 

An noo in cald nights I'll no lye alane ; 

Nor shall carkin care in my hoosie fin’ room, 

For I'll kiss my wee Jess, an’ at care snap my thoom. 


an’ then wi’ my wee things I'll pratie an’ toy, 
My wifie an’ weans wul be my heart's joy, 
An’ whun a my doins in this warid is doon, 
A braw sonsie son may stap into my shoon, 


Sa flec thee auld care, an tak care o” yersel, 

Or sit in a nooke, an’ croon ye'r ain knell ; 

I'll love, leaugh, an’ sing, as langs I ha breath, 

Lookin forward wi’ hape to ‘ a fair strac death.’ : 
D. 1. 
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EXTRACT FROM 
THE HESPERUS OF J. P. RICHTER. 





[ THE following scrap of satire needs no preface, and, if 
travellers nay be trusted, is as applicable as ever to the 
mental and moral state of the Austrian capital, where 
debauchery, as usual, thrives in partnership with des- 
potism and superstitious ignorance. ] 

Evtra-Flying Sheet, wherein the Absurd Character of 
the Inhabita ts of Vlachsenfingen is delineated ; or 
Perspective View of the Town of Little Vienna. 

As there is Little Leipsic, Little Paris, &e., &c., &c., 

so many call my Flachsenfingen Little Vienna. But 

two towns cannot possibly differ more widely in 
manners from each other than Flachsenfingen, where 
life and soul are stuffed and swilled away in eating 
and drinking, and Vienna, where the opposite ex- 
treme of Spartan abstinence is perhaps not suffi- 
ciently avoided. The Flachsenfingers open not their 
heart, but the orifice of their stomach to the fruition 
of nature—meadows are but the magazine of kit- 
chen stuff to their cattle, as gardens are but that of 
their owners: the milky way does not enchain and sa- 
tisfy their spirit half so long (although itself, perhaps, 
be somewhat longer,) as the Khonigsberg sausage of 
1583 would have done, which was 596 yards in 
length, and four times heavier than the erudite per- 
son himself who described it for the benefit of pos- 
terity—Mynheer Wagenseil. Can traits of this 
kind justify the name of Little Vienna? I have 
often been in Great Vienna, and am personally ac- 
quainted with the grand and little crosses and com- 
manders of that Order of Temperance there so much 
in fashion: I can, therefore, give valid evidence, and 

I merit implicit credence when [ maintain that, 

whereas excessive drinking doth prevail in Little 

Vienna, in Great Vienna matters are quite other- 

wise ; especially in convents and cloisters, where 

the inmates not only suffer from constant thirst, 
which would naturally cease if it were slaked, but 
adopt, as a preventive to drunkenness, the admi- 
rable method of Plato. That philosopher counsels 
us, when drunk, to look in a glass, that we may be 
conscious of the distortion of our features, and re- 
ceive such admonition from thence, as shall pre- 
serve us ever after from the like dishonour. In 
obedience to this precept, whole cathedral-chap- 
ters, deans, sub-deans, and cellarers, set cans of 
wine or beer before them, hold them up to their 
eyes, and in such metamorphosing and disfiguring 
mirror, (which, by its being apt to shake a little, 
will distert still more the most distorted features,) 
they have long been wont to contemplate themselves, 

according to the advice of the philosopher. Now, I 

would ask, if those who peep into the glass so perse- 

veringly can possibly be fond of drinking ? 

It follows not from hence that I should deny to 
the great Viennese such points of resemblance 
with the little ones, as are equally an honour to 
both. Most gladly, for example, I admit them 
to be alike in this, that they are troubled with no 
poetry, enthusiasm, or sentiment—for the mala- 
dies, in fact, are all one. A moral censor might 
phrase the panegyric somewhat differently. ‘ The 
authors of Vienna,’ he might say, even the best of 
them, (excepting Denis, and scarcely two or three 
others,) never afford the reader wings to bear him 
above the present, by aid of that soul-nobility, that 
scorn of earth, that reverence for high virtue, and for 
freedom, and for purer love, wherein the other 
geniuses of Germany beam forth in hallowed radi- 
ancy. Towards support of his critique, he might ap- 
peal to the ‘ Viennese Sketches,’ ‘ Faustin,’ ‘ Blu- 
mauer,’ and the Viennese ‘ Musen-Almanach.’ A 
true Viennese would eagerly accept blame from such 
quarters, and would ask, if we could show a ‘ Musen- 
Almanach’ like his, of which the obscenity might be 
stamped ‘ With Approbation of the Brothel.’ The 
sentiment of this literary line of separation induced 
even Nicolai—not otherwise a very ardent votary of 
the authors of Vienna—in his general German library, 
to partition off a special private side-box for these 
gentlemen, while he tumbled all together into the 





pit the eminent writers of the other German circles, 








So have I seen Bavarian gibbets, besides the regular 
beams for the three chief denominations of Chris- 
tians exhibit a supplementary schismatical cross-bar, 
exclusively for hanging the race of Israel. 


The Flachsenfinger knows that there is no good 
in poets, and in books where rills of verse run 
through the prose, he leaps clear over the rills, just 
as some people come late into church, in order to 
steer clear of the anthem; in fact, he is a true ser- 
vant of the state, who knows well of how much use 
to it is the golden vein of poetry, that is to say, of 
just none at all. However, though he cannot prize 
a Klopstock or a Gothe, yet in his leisure hours he 
does not object to ribaldry and doggrel. A happily 
born and tempered moral nature of this sort, which is 
less intent on elevating its spirit than its substance, 
makes it easily conceivable how precautions should 
exist, by means of which the Flachsenfingers alone, 
like Socrates, move unharmed in the regions of con- 
tagious sensibility. With them the full moon brings 
the season (not of love, but) of lobsters—it is the 
happy hour for planting (not affections, but) cab- 
bages. The genuine citizen of Little Vienna knows 
no impediment to love, but church-rites; in his esti- 
mation, female virtue is nothing but the clasp of a 
virgin-zone, which holds, of course, no longer than a 
daughter’s family-name. Her heart is but the enve- 
lope of a letter, which, after it has received its super- 
scription to one gentleman, can easily enough be 
turned to take the address of another. Young ladies 
there never flirt for the mere sake of coquetry, but 
are ready from pure simplicity to fall in love with 
any devil—but a poor devil. 

In short, my correspondent, from whom I take 
this whole description, has almost become a partisan 
in the cause of Little Vienna, and therein is at issue 
with the author of the ‘ French Traveller,’ who some- 
where, it would seem, has said (if I only had him 
here, I would get out of him the real name of Little 
Vienna,) that the Flachsenfinger has not even energy 
enough for robbing. But Knef, (my correspondent) 
on the other hand, considers that they have redeemed 
their reputation on that score, and in proof appeals 
to the number who get hanged. 








THE DIVAN. 





Bartholomew Blewit, Esq., D.C.L. is discovered 
sealed in his easy chair—the doctor is smoking a Ha- 
cannah, as is his custom of an afternoon. 


Brewrt.—Well, say what they will, the literature 
of this country is on the decline—fast on the decline. 
—( Puff, puff-)—The last ten years have scarcely pro- 
duced a single man of ordinary intellect.—( Puff.) — 
Not one who will be remembered till the grass 
grows over his grave. —(Puff.) And yet what a 
glorious race have lived in my time—Scott, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Campbell, Moore. 
It is of no use looking for such men again. 


ow yup Tw TOMOVS sdov HvEpas ovo: sOwpces, 
(Enter Mungo, the black man, bearing a letter.) 


Mvnoo.—This letter, sir, came by Major Sack- 
ville’s servant ; he says his master is returned. 

Biewit.—Major Sackville returned! My good 
Mungo, it likes me well to hear it; reach me my 
spectacles and place the lamp nearer to me. Let 
me see.—( The doctor adapts his lunettes, and opens 
his letter.) Proh Jupiter ! it is true. Listen to me, 
Mungo.— (Reads) — 

“ My dear Bartie—Sancho and I have just 
reached this terra del fuego—this land of frost and 
fog of yours. We left Calais this morning and shall 
be with you at the Divan to-night. Bid Mungo look 
well to the fire, for we are distilled almost to a jelly 
with the effect of cold. Cigars upon table. 

* Your affectionate friend, 
“ Cuar Les SackVILLE.” 
Well said, good Major. Now, Mungo, to your 
task ; lignum super foco large reponens. We must 








not give the Major reason to complain of a cold re- 
ception. Where are his Manillas? 
(The voice of Sancho is heard without, singing.) 
** Le tems passe, passe, passe, 
Le tems passe, comme ce fil, 
Comme ce fil, comme ce fil, 
Comme ce fil, entre mes doigts.”” 


Mvuxco.—Ah! there is Mr. Sancho singing. He 
sings, like a robin, summer and winter. 

(Enter Sackville and Sancho.) 

SackviLLe.—Bartie, my good fellow, glad to see 
you ; sit fus mihi jungere deatram. That's right. 

Biewit.—Gentlemen, there is a hand for you 
both, anda welcome to England and the divan. 
Time has moved rather heavily with me since your 
flight to Paris. 

SackvILLE —Mungo, you sooty rascal, give me 
my own chair. There. Now, Bartie. what have the 
literary folk been at in our absence ?! 

Biewir.—We have had something ; for instance, 
all the annuals for 1830. 

Sackvitte.—Ah! the picture books. 
well nigh forgotten them. 
were all knocked up. 

Sancuo.— Pray, Doctor, which is the best of the 
new annuals? 

Brewir.—The best! I cannot undertake to 
decide on such a matter, my good Squire; indeed [ 
have not yet seen them all. You know their name 
is legion. There is the ‘ Keepsake,’ and the * Land- 
scape Keepsake,’ and the ‘ Zoological Keepsake.’— 
The * Forget Me Not,’ and two Juvenile Forget Me 
Nots. The ‘ Souvenir,’ both Adult and Juvenile, 
as well as Gems and Bijoux, poetical, comical, and 
musical. 

Sackv1LLE.—Really this amounts to a disease. 


I had 
I hoped, in fact, they 


Biewit.—One thing, Major, must be observed, 
the engravings of the new set are of unequalled 
beauty, and the subjects of them, on the whole, se- 
lected with taste—then the books are astonishingly 
cheap. 

SackviLLE,—Cheap—nay, Bartie. 


Saxcuo.—Why, Major, a work superbly printed 
and bound, containing six or eight beautiful engrav- 
ings, and a number of papers in prose and verse, by 
persons of acknowledged talent, is surely cheap at 
fifteen or twenty shillings. 

Sackvitte.—‘* You speak like a green girl;’ sir, 
a book eontaining literary scraps of no earthly use 
except to send one to sleep, and a few pretty pictures, 
about the size of a crown-piece, would be dear, des- 
perately and deplorably dear, if one were exchanged 
for it. 

Sancno.—But, Major, I must protest against 
this way of decrying the annuals. A man who 
would slumber over their contents, would perhaps 
not be kept awake by any book whatever. Do you 
know that Sir Walter Scott has written a tragedy for 
the * Keepsake ?” 

SackviLLe.—I know well that neither Scott, nor 
Southey, nor any man of sense, would undertake to 
tax his brains for such an affair as an annual, and the 
proof of it is, that though great names have some- 
times been lent to the Editors, there has been no 
production, either in prose or verse, by such men, 
which has not borne the impress of the greatest 
carelessness and impatience. It may be very well 
for littérateurs, like Mr. Croly, Mr. T. K. Hervey, our 
friend Mike Sadler, et hoc genus, to seek for such 
pelf and immortality as annuals bestow; the better 
brothers of the quill are wiser. 


Briewit.—Do you not think, Major, that these 
works are advantageous to the arts? 


SackviLLe.—Decidedly the reverse. A few poor 
starving engravers may derive temporary relief from 
the demand for their labour; but the style of pic- 
tures required for tlie Annuals is very little calcu- 
lated to promote a good or permanent taste; the 
editors, in many instances, have confessedly pan- 
dered to the vicious appetite of the public—bu 
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enough of this. 
doing lately ? 

Biewit.—They have not been entirely idle. Mr. 
Read has been writing letters to prove that genius 
and originality are to be discovered in his ‘ Cain,’ 
and Mr. Robert Montgomery has advertised a new 
religious poem. 

SackvILLe.—A religious poem once more; and 
what is it about ? 

Briewit.—Rather an odd subject—the Devil. 

SackvILLE.—A religious poem about the Devil ; 
this is most strange and unnatural. 

Saxcuo.—I suppose the book will sell; though 
Mr. Montgomery has surely told us enough about 
that respectable character already. 

Biewrt.—The book perhaps will sell, though its 
sale is a satire on the age. Here is a young man, 
ignorant not only of the true calling of a poet, but 
actually ignorant of the true meaning and object of 
the Christian faith: yet, under the name of a reli- 
gious poem, he has already palmed off on the pub- 


What has the sublimity school been 


- lic two volumes of brainless trash, and his publishers 


are now preparing to indulge us with a third. 








THE DRAMA. 





Drury Lane. 


Tne new drama at Drury Lane, ‘ The Brigand,’ 
is well worthy of its success. It possesses most of 
the qualities requisite to ensure, and what is more, 
to deserve popularity. The interest it excites is 
deep, and the plot is full of life and activity, well 
conducted, never flagging. The incidents are nu- 
merous, amusing, and novel, at least in their appli- 
cation, and the grouping, scenery, and costumes are 
splendid in the extreme, yet perfectly natural. One 
of the principal charms indeed by which this piece 
insensibly attraps the audience into attention, is the 
air of truth, or probability at least, which pervades 
the entire production. The circumstances are ex- 
traordinary and romantic, but in no ways extrava- 
gant. They are not such as would take place in the 
nineteenth century in countries duly policed and 
coerced, such as England, France, or Austria, but 
there is not an incident introduced which might not 
well happen at this very day in the neighbourhood 
of the Appenines. Even the circumstance which 
might with least injustice be taxed with.exaggeration, 
namely, the appearance of the Brigand chief at the 
villa of the governor, in the guise of a nobleman 
whom he has way-laid, and whose character he per- 
sonates, is by no means unwarranted either by fact 
or the capacity and habits of the natives of the coun- 
try in which the scene is laid. Italians are of all 
men in the world the best adapted perhaps for play- 
ing the part of the genteel adventurer, and for aping 
the nobleman, especially the Italian nobleman, and 
that for two reasons: in the first place, in that 
country, the man invested with title, honours, and 
wealth, but at the same time, and in comparison 
with his fellows, of the commonest mind, and devoid 
of all solid acquirements, is a character even less 
rare perhaps than in any other country of Europe; 
while far less uncommon is that of the individual of 
lowly station in life, a mere menial from his birth 
and by original calling, yet in whom may be found 
united the ease of manner with the gravity of de- 
portment and commanding presence which consti- 
tute the exterior of a gentleman. To the very dis- 
cerning, and to them only, a slight taint of the real 
or original station may be perceptible. The visitor 
of Italy must have travelled to little purpose, as far 
as observation of men and manners is concerned, 
who has not had occasion to remark many instances 
of this kind, and been puzzled by them. They 
abound among the survivors of the army of Italy; 
and the class of couriers also, both public and pri- 
vate, is fertile in them. (Fathers have an eye to your 
weak minded daughters!) Wemake no allusion to 
a celebrated individual of the last-mentioned frater- 
nity, who whilom engaged the whole attention of 
the gossips of both hemispheres. Him we have 





enjoyed no opportunity of observing, but more than 
one of his brethren we have encountered, who might 
successfully act the Signor Conte, or Signor Marchese, 
in the first circle of any capital of Europe. A cer- 
tain atmosphere of mystery about him, miglit occa- 
sionally suggest some slight degree of mistrust of 
his real pretensions, to the naturally suspicious, or to 
the few more penetrating than their neighbours ; but 
with the multitude, even the court multitude, he 
would pass muster. 


Now were it required of us to refer to a personal 
illustration of our idea of the exterior of such a per- 
sonage, we should at any time have pointed imme- 
diately to Mr. Wallack, and his appearance on the 
stage whenever he assumes a part in anywise refer- 
able to genteel comedy. But in the metamorphose 
from a brigand to a nobleman, in the second act of 
the new drama, he more strikingly than ever realised 
the idea we have in our mind's eye of this character. 
His personation of the pseudo Count Strozzi is in 
fact a most rich piece of acting, the most perfect 
thing of its class we remember to have witnessed. 
His easy assurance, his nicely balanced effrontery, 
apparent just to such a degree as not to be quite at 
variance with the character he had assumed, yet not 
to allow the audience to Jose sight of the robLe 
chief, was almost inimitable. His attire bespoke the 
same judgment. The love of splendour of the bri- 
gand is discernible, yet not to a degree to excite 
suspicion ; nor was the physiognomy of the formida 
ble guest entirely divested of a certain equivocal ex 
pression ; but whether it be the savage ferociousness ot 
the robber, used to lawless pillage, orthe valiant fierce- 
ness of the soldier, hardened by indulgence in legal- 
ised rapine, it would puzzle an adept in decyphering 
countenances more experienced than the Signorina 
Ottavia to pronounce. The acting and appearance 
of Mr. Wallack in this character cast in fact an air 
of reality over the scenes in which he took a part 
which became quite illusive. What with his excel- 
lent performance, the white uniform of Farren, as 
Prince Bianchi, the costume of the Cardinal, the 
moon-lit terrace, and the sombre pines, it would be 
no difficult matter for one disposed to yield to vi- 
sions to forget the fog through which he had groped 
his way to the theatre, and to fancy himself in a 
land where a far different atmosphere is breathed. 


The scenery is sufficiently beautiful, but barely 
answered the expectation which the names of 
Marinari, Andrews, and Stanfield had excited. 
The Greek Temple wanted much the character of 
those venerable ancient monuments which it pre- 
tended to represent; and, besides, what has a 
Greciar Doric, accurate or inaccurate, to do in the 
Campagna di Roma. The adoption of grouping 
and situations from the popular paintings of East- 
lake was a happy thought, and produced a very 
good effect. The costume, in general, was good, 
In that of the representative of the celebrated 
Maria Grazia, the want of substantial material was 
to be detected. This is a tritle not deserving men- 
tion, except from the consideration, how entirely 
the completeness or incompleteness of the pleasnre 
derived from a theatrical representation, especially 
where the fiction approaches so near the truth, is 
dependent on a trifle. The interlarding of Italian 
words, ejaculations, &c. had an effect by no means 
disagreeable. We could have wished them, in 
some instances, better pronounced ; for the slightest 
deviation from correctness in a poiut of this nature 
is often truly ridiculous, and may go far to destroy 
a very pleasing illusion, Were Mr. Kemble, for 
instance, as Mercutio, in the mock-fencing scene, 
to say punto reverso, pronouncing the first syllable 
of the first word as the English monosyllable pun, in- 
stead of poon, and the middle syllable of the secoud 
like the same combination of letters in the English 
word reverberate, instead of vary, as in vary, with 
a due Irish roliing of the r on the tongue, the effect 
of his spirited performance, it is obvious, would be 
much injured to well doctrined ears. 

We congratulate the theatrical amateur on 
another circumstance which attends the represen- 
tation of the * Brigand,’ Succeeding a comedy, it 





allows him to depart and get to his domicile, if it 
be but at a reasonable distance, at half-past eleven. 





Covent Garden. 

A new ballet and a new opera have been pro- 
duced at this theatre since our last. The moderate 
success which has attended the former, * The Night 
before the Wedding, and the Wedding Night,’ from 
Boieldieu’s last new opera, ‘ Les Deux Nuits,’ and 
the accounts in the daily and weekly papers, dis- 
pense with the necessity of our dwelling on the sub- 
ject. We may content ourselves with regretting that 
the effect of it, as brought out on the English stage, 
should have proved so tame and unprofitable. It 
contains music which, but for this experience, we 
should have deemed well calculated to please the 
taste ofa London audience. It is obvious, however, 
that to render agreeable music popular, it must come 
forth well attended. Of this indeed a striking proof 
is afforded in the person of Mr. Dean, a new tenor, 
who made his debut with this opera : his very respect- 
able musical powers were not capable of counteracting 
the effect of the most awkward of awkward manners— 
an awkwardness in fact, which extended its influence 
in some degree over the musical portion of his per- 
formance; for although his voice is good, and he 
gives proof of having been the object of much judi- 
cious tuition, the man betrays such listlessness and 
want of energy, even in his singing, that it is quite 
painful to listen to him unless one should have 
the good fortune to be seated in a stage box with 
a huntsman’s whip in hand, with the liberty of 
using it to arouse the spiritless animal in some such 
manner as sleeply steeds are kept alive at a fair by 
the sound ot the smack at least, and if that will 
not produce the effect by a still closer application, 
We strongly recommend Mr. Dean to consult Mr. 
Blasis, If that great master can do nothing for 
him, his fate is sealed, he must quit the stage. Had 
he the voice of David, he could not keep his place 
there, for his manner is ten times more awkward 
than that of the best singer and worst actor of 
Italy, 

The name of Blasis reminds us of the new ballet 
* Patrick’s Return,’ a pleasing tittle interlude, in 
which Mr. D’ Albert, Mrs. Bedford, and Mrs. Vedy 
figure and form groups with great elegance and 
effect. The pantomimie acting of Mrs, Bedford 
moreover deserves the applause it received. Mr, 
F. Sutton, as Darby, was very active and ingenious, 
and Miss Ryals, as Patrick, extremely interesting 
and modest. We pitied the poor girl, and deter- 
mined to lift up our feeble voice against the prac- 
tice of requiring females to appear in male attire 
where the least repugnance is felt by them to the 
display. Where they are voluntary exhibitors, the 
case is different. 











NEW MUSIC. 
€ Fantasy.’ A much admired German Aw, composed 
by Himmel; the words by Mr. James Steward. 

Ewer and Johanning. 

A Quret unpretending sketch in E flat, the high- 
est note being D, and the lowest its octave below 
the stave, thus peculiarly acceptable for counter tenor 
voices. Itis presented as the 12th number of the 
‘ Foreign Popular Melodies.’ 





Rise Gentle Moon; arranged for the Piano-forte, by 
Augustus Meves. Mayhew and Co. 


Barnett's very popular and pleasing ballad has 
been arranged in almost every possible shape, and in 
all forms it is admired. Meves’s arrangement is 
effected in good taste, and is of a familiar simple 
character: it will thus be found of general utility for 
the multitude. In his introduction, the arpeggios 
upon the various positions of the common chord, we 
fear, will be found rather difficult for small hands, 
and would be beiter suited to the harp. The whole 
arrangement, however, is very satisfactory, and well 
effected. 





THE ATHENAUM. 
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A highly respected and clever violinist and piano- 
forte teacher, of the name of Geldhill, who belonged 
to the Philharmonic orchestra from the commence- 
ment of its concerts, to the King’s Theatre, and most 
other assemblages of instrumental musical professors, 
died a few weeks since, after an illness of only three 
days, leaving five children, also previously bereft of 
their mother, to deplore the loss of their parents ! 
Gledhill was a native of Wakefield in Yorkshire, an 
unusually amiable and esteemed professor, and it is 
proposed by the members and associates of the Phil- 
harmonic Society to give a concert on the morning 
of Thursday, December 10th, in the Argyle Rooms, 
which have been kindly granted by Mr. Welsh for 
the occasion. The particulars will be speedily an- 
nounced, and we anxiously trust that the musical 
and benevolent public will join in filling the rooms 
for so good a purpose. The performances will ua- 
doubtedly be of the highest possible description. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Cowie’s Questions in Crombie’s Gymnasium, 8vo, 5s. 
Field's Introduction to the Use of the Globes, l2mo. 4s. 6d. 
Belmont’s Daughter, 4 vols. L2mo. 24s. 

Affection’s Offering, 1830, 4s. 

Hunt's Tudor Architecture, royal 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Miller’s Brighton English Grammar, l8mo. Ls. 

Langley’s Literary Reader, 12mo. ds, 

Henry's Chemisiry, 2 vols. Ovo. Pith edit. 1/7. Is. 

Life of Bonaparte, new edit. 2 vols. 18mo. 10s. (Family 
Library, vol. } and 2.) 

Knighit’s Heraldic Dlustration, 4to. 1. 1s. 

Annals of the Peninsular Campaign, by the author of 
* Cyril Thornton,’ 3 vols. post Bvo. Ll. 7s. 

Me. Crie’s History of the Reformation in Spain, 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

Home's Principiw Medicina, 4th edit. 8vo. 12s. 

Sardsley’s Hospital Tracts and Observations, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Comie Annual, 1030, 125. 

Tracts, by Mrs. Sherwood and Cameron, 3 vols. 18mo. 6s. 

Pietas Provata, 32mo. 2s. 

Memoirs of Bolivar, by General Holstein, 2 vols. post 
Svo. 21s. 

Tales of an Indian Camp, 8 vols. post 8vo. 1/, Is. 6d. 

Oliver Cromwell, a Poem, 12mo. bs. 

A Glance at Paris, &c. 12mo. bs. 

Carstair’s Scottish Communion Service, l2mo. Js. 6d. 

Batlewell’s Introduction to Mineralogy, l2mo., 8s. 

Shaw's Constable’s Guide, 12mo. 4s. 

Packer's Dycr’s Guide, 2:.d edit. 12mo. 6s. 

Check on Antinomianism, by John Flecher, 10th edit. 
2 vols. 12mo. bs, 

Pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names, by 
the Rev. Jas. Creighton, 4th edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Principal Memoirs in the Fourteenth Volume of 
‘The Annual Biography and Obituary,’ (for 1830) will 
be of Sir William Hoste, the Countess of Derby, Lieut.- 

Jol. Denham, Sir Humphry Davy, William Shield, Esq. 
Sir Edward West, Earl of ilarrington, Thomas Harrison 
(Architect), Sir Brent Spencer, Lord Colchester, Dr. 
George Pearson, Mr. ‘Terry, Sir David Baird, Willian 
Stevenson, Esq. Marl cf Buchan, Mr. Thomas Bewick, 
Sir James Atholl Weed, Archibald Vletcher, Esq., Dr. 
Wollaston, John Reeves, Esq.. Lord Harris, Mr. Baron 
Hullock, William Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq., Earl of 
Huntingdon, &c &e. 

Mr. Klauer Klattowski, author of the German ‘ Synop- 
tical Grammar,’ has in the press, in two vols. A Manual 
of German Literature, intended for self-tuition. The 
whole selection will be illustrated by copious explanatory 
Notes, and the first portion of the work will be accom- 
panied by an interlinear literal translation. 

Mr. Klauer has also nearly ready for publication, ¢ A 
Manual of Icelandic Literature, with aun Abridgment of 
Dr. Rask’s excellent Swedish-Icelandic Grammar.’ 

The author of * The Revolt of the Bees,’ has nearly 
ready for publication a poem, entitled * The Reproof of 
Brutus.’ 

The first No. of * A New Topographical Dictionary of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ by Mr. I. Gorten, Editor of 
the * General Biographical Dictionary,’ &c. will appear 
in January. To cach number will be annexed a quarto 
Map, engraved on steel, by Mr. Sydney Lall. 

In the press, and shortly will be published, * Ring- 
stead Abbey, or the Stranger’s Grave; with other Tales.’ 

dy the author of * Letters,’ * The Ring,’ &c. 

Mr. John H. Brady, author of * Pisin Instructions to 
Executors and Adminisirators’ and * Plain Advice on 
Wills,’ &c. announces a new work, to be entitled 
* The Executor’s Account-Buok,” containing blank pages 
adapted to the circumstances of every estate, and convey- 
ing copious instructions for its use, through the medium 
of a fictitious will, the accounts under which are accu- 
rately arranged and posted. 
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Zs r, Therm. | Barom. jy, * Prevailing 
2 i Nowe | wip m. at Noon | Winds. ces Clouds. 
2X Mon, 1/37 34 | 29. 93 NWtoN Clear. 
» = Tues. $7133 37 30. 20 N.E. | Cloudy. 
5. Wed. 18/36 = (37 Ditto, Clear. 
2 7 Thor. 19/31 29 Var Ditto. 
2 Frid. 20325 3 Stat. Ditto. | Ditto. 
Sat. 21/295 34 20, 22 NE-SE. Foggy. 
San, 22/56 36 29. 37 |SW-NE 


| Moist. 
Nights and mornings for the greater part frosty. Dense fogs 
in the morning towards the end of the week. 
Mean temperature of the week, 325. 
Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.82. 
Highest temperature at noon, 40°, 
sistronomical Observations, 
The Moon in apogeum on Friday. 
The Sun entered Sagittarius on Sunday, at 7m, to | h. p.m. 
Jupiter’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 20° 35’ in Sagit. 
Venus's ditto ditto 14° 29’ in Capn. 
Sun's ditto ditto 29° 47/56” in Scorp. 
Length of day on Sunday, 8 h. 28 m.; decreased 8h, 16m. 
Sun’s horary motion, 2’ 31’ plus, Logarithmic num, of dis- 
tance, 9.99444. 
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No. IX. will be published on Saturday next, the 





2h: h. 30, Soho Square, Nov. 25th. 
FIFTH EDITION OF CLAPHAM’s FAMILY 
SERMONS. 


Just published, in two large and closely printed volumes, 
Svo. price 24s. boards, 

4 ERMONS, Selected and Abridged, chiefly from 
KS the less-known Authors, together with Translations 
yom Bossuet, Masillon, Monmorel, and other celebrated 
French Preachers, both Protestant and Cathclic. Adapted 
generally to the Epistle, Gospel, or First Lessons ; or to 
the Several Seasons of the Year. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
Craruam, M.A. Rector of Gussage, St. Michael, Dor- 
set, Ac. The Fifth Edition. 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, London. 

*,* Toe earnest inquiry which has for a long time past 
been made for a new edition of this work, has induced the 
author to use his utmost endeavours to present the public 
with one which shall be more worthy of their attention, 
and more interesting, than any that preceded it. For 
this purpose he has rejected many of the Sermons that 
were before given, and substituted others, of which seve- 
ral are from the most eminent French Preachers, but 
which he has endeayoured more completely to adapt to 
the use of his own countrymen, whether read in families, 
or delivered io places of public worship: those from Eng- 
lish Divines are chiefly selected frora St. John, Dr. Law. 
son, Bishop Richmond, Skelton, Riddich, ‘Tucker, Dr. 
Brooke, Elsemore, Bishop ilickman, Reay, Peters, Dr. 
Scott, Lloyd, Dr. Powell, &c. the whole comprehending 
130 Discourses, adapted to the other holydays as well as 
Sundays. 
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Books just published by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand. 
j¢1R ASTLEY COOPER'S LECTURES. As 
& Delivered at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 8s. boards, in 
One Vol. 

*We have attentively perused this Edition of Sir A. 
Cooper's Lectures. and have found it correct.— London 
Med. and Surg. Journal. 

To Students and General Practitioners. —Price 5s. sewed. 

2. A CONSPECTUS of PRESCRIPTIONS, in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, containing upwards 
of a ‘hoasand Modern Formule—the new French Me- 
dicines, Kc. intended as a Remembrancer for General 
Practitioners. 

3. THE HEALTH of the AGED PRESERVED, 
from the French of M. SALGUES, M. D. &c. Member 
of the Institute of France. 6s. in boards. 

4. PRACTICAL RULES for the RESTORATION 
and PRESERVATION of HEALTH. By George 
Cheyne, M. D. F. R.S. 

i. The CORRESPONDENT'S ASSISTANT, 4s 

6. VULGARITIES of SPEECH CORRECTED, 
6s. boards. 


BY THE KING’s LETLPERS PATENT. 

} OBERT DAWS, 17, Margaret-street, Caven- 
E® dish-square, Inventor and Patentee of the RE- 
CUMBENT CHAIRS, &c.: the advantage of which 
consists in the simple movement of the back and arms, 
forming from twelve to fifteen positions, their elegant ap- 
pearance, the comfort they afford, and their little extra 
expense. 

* It is solid, handsome, and comract, and the contriv- 
ange so complete, that the required position is attained by 
the slightest movement possible, which it is but justice to 
a most ingenious man to introduce vo the particular notice 
of our readers.’ —Examiner. 

* Possessing these advantages, it is not dearer than a 
common easy chair.’—Times. 

* There is few, if any, more worthy of commendation, 
with reference to its immediate results merely, than the 
Patent Recumbent Chair of Mr. Daws.’—Court Journal. 





This Chair is sometimes made admirably portable, for 
the conyenience of travelling. 
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N EW MUSIC, by Hrrez—Cnavtrrv—and 

4 TuLov. 

PAINE and HOPKINS have the honour to announce a 
splendid Work for the Pianoforte— Variations 
Brillantes sur La Dérnitre Valse,’ de C. M. de 
Weber, Op. 51, by Menri Herz ......-eeeeeeeeereeee 60 

Ditto, for two Performers on one Pianoforte ........ 6 6 

* Les Elégantes,’ Op. 35. New Edition of these 
celebrated Quadrilles, revised, with consi¢erable 
alterations and improvements (expressly for them) 
by the Composer, Henri Herz .......cceseceseeeeeeeee 0 

Ditto, for two Performers on one Pianoforte ......... 

* Brilliant Variations’ on the * March in Mose in 
Egitto,’ for Pianoforte and Flute, Op. 42, Herz 
eee ere ae 

Paér’s Romance, ‘ Une Veuve Grecque au berceau 
de son fils,’ for the Pianoforte, by Ch. Chaulieu, 
DEE cinmenmunceunasnmunanusnimannnnn. « e 

Introduction, and Rossini’s Air, * Non pid mesta,’ 
with Variations for Flute and Piano, Op. 55, 
SO | icinestgiciosinesnenicigbianiaion waemianens @ © 

Published by Paine and Hopkins, 69, Cornhill. 
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AM O'SHANTER and SOUTER JOUNNY, 
—These Statues, illustrative of Scottish Character 
and Costume, and of the Poetry of Burns—Scotland’s 
immortal Bard—executed by the self-taught Artist, Mr, 
JAMES THOM, are exhibiting at 28, Old Bond-street, 
where since their arrival they have been visited by up. 
wards of 60,000 persons. The Public are respectfully 
informed that these Figures are soon to be removed from 
Town, and in order to give every facility for visiting 
them, the Exhibition Room has been completely lighted 
with Gas, and is now open in the evening f:0m six o'clock 
till ten, and as usual from nine in the morning till four 
in the afternoon.—Admission, Is.; Children, Gd. 








WIS late Majesty’s Physicians have been pleased 
_ to recommend DALE and SON'S DOUBLE 
STRONG JAMAICA GINGER WINE, being a 
sure preventive against the Spasms and Gout, and pecu- 
liarly useful to persons afflicted with indigestion. The 
Proprietors have the honour to serve the Princesses Au. 
gusta and Sophia, and most of the Nobility and Families 
in the Kingdom, who have expressed the highest satis. 
faction for the reiicf they have received from the a»ove 
article. The only Warehouse in the Kingdom for the 
above Wine, 27, ¢ oventry Street, London, price 24s. per 
doz. or 28s. Hamper ant Bottles included ; for Ready 
Money enly.—All sorts of other British Wines and Fo. 
reign Spirits. 


TRANSPARENT PAINTINGS, AND IMITA- 
TIONS OF STAINED GLASS. 
VW BACON respectlully informs the Nobility, 
aa 





entry, and Public, that he has prepared an 
elegant assortment of the above, consisting of Architec. 
tural, Ltalian, and Swiss Scenery. ‘The correctness of 
drawing, colouring, aud general effect, render them a use- 
ful and ornamental appendage to drawing-room windows, 
Also, many other from Grecian and Gothic designs, in 
imitation of stained glass, admir.bly adapted to Church, 
Chapel, Library, or Stair-case Windows. 

Gentlemen residing in the country, may be supplied 
with Blinds, painted to any design, (mounted and com. 
plete for fixing,) by sending the dimensions of their win. 
dows to No. 40, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, near 
the British Museum. 





TERRO METALLIC TEETH, 

Ms; A. JONES, Surgeon- Dentist to their 
LV. Royal Highnesses Prineess Augusta, the Du- 
chess of Gloucester, and the Duke of Orleans, 64, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, (removed from 43, New Bond-street, ) 
espectfully invites atteution to his newy-invented 
TERRO-METALLIC TEETH, as em‘nently pos. 
sessing every superiority that can be desired over the 
various substances offered to the public for similar pur- 
poses. ‘Their colour is unchangeable, and they may be 
had in every gradation of shade to suit any that may be 
remaining in the mouth. In point of economy, the 
Terro-Metallic Tecth will be found highly advantageous 
to the wearer, as in durability they are equal to several 
successive sets of the Teeth ordinarily supplied. Tender 
and carious Teeth effectually guarded from further decay 
by Mr. A. Jones’s unequalled ANODYNE CEMENT. 
This invaluable preparation will not decompose with the 
heat of the stomach, but resists completely the effects of 
acids, atmospheric air, &c. 

Personal investigation, by Members of the Faculty, of 
the peculiar improvements introduced into the practice of 
Mr. A. J. is particularly solicited and would be highly 
estcemed. 

Natura! and Artificial Teeth supplied of every requi- 
site description. 

N.B. At home from Ter till Four. 








London: Printed and Published every Wednesday 
Morning, by F.C. WESTLEY, 165, Strand, opposite 
Newcastle-stree 











